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Would He Go Back? 


VERY man whose boyhood was 

spent on the farm, whatever his 
life since, has moments at this sea- 
son when he longs to get back to 
the soil. How its sounds, its odors, 
its occupations and associations, come 
back to him! Wouldn’t he like to re- 
turn again to help rake up the litter of 
straw and corn-stalks 


The Fair Play notice on the editorial 
page is a tie that binds Our Folks 
closely to us and to our advertisers. 


Tim says there’s only one best time 
to poison the codling-moth apple worm, 
and that’s right now as soon as most 

of the blossoms drop. 
i*7 If Peter Tumbledown has 
a crop of corn next fall he 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By Jacob Biggie 

HE Chinese and other Orientals 
are not the only peoples who re- 
gard the birth of a daughter as a 
misfortune. I recall an expression 
that was long current in our neighbor- 
hood concerning the household that had 
been blest with daughters instead of 
.sons. Of such it was 





about the barn, or 
about the stack where 
the grass is starting? 
Wouldn’t he even like 
to pick up stones from 
the meadow and mend 
the fence in the pas- 
ture, or hunt up old 
Brindle’s calf in the 
woods, or bring in wood 
for mother, orfollow the 
plow as it turns up the 
mellow earth? He can 
almost smell the smoke 
from the burning brush 
that winds up the gen- 
eral trimming and 
cleaning-up of the farm. 
Sometimes he awakens 
toward morning aad 
seems to hear the old 
brook gurgling, and 
then in memory he 
makes a bee-line for 
the swimming hole 
where the May-beauties 
grow on the bank and 
an old willow tree shades 
the water. He can 
almost feel the fragrant 
air blowing softly on his 
face. And—and—that’s 
surely the sound of a 
bumblebee ! And, ’way 
off yonder, there’s a 
meadow-lark! But now, 
being wide awake, he 
gets up, looks out of 
the window, and sees a 
weary expanse of roofs 
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the custom tosay: “Poor 
Blank will never get 
ahead; there are too 
many petticoats on the 
line on wash - days.’’ 
The prevailing idea was 
that stalwart sons as 
they grew to manhood 
were likely to advance 
the family fortunes, 
whereas daughters, 
with so few opportuni- 
ties open to them aside 
from marriage, were re- 
garded as an encum- 
brance. Even now, with 
the professional and in- 
dustrial status of women 
so completely changed, 
not a little of this pre- 
judice still exists; and 
‘after all it is but pre- 
judice, since nowadays 
women are making good 
in almost every field of 
endeavor. Not long ago 
a neighbor who has a 
grown son and daughter 
said to me: ‘“‘I wish 
that my son had his sis- 
ter’s head on his shoul- 
ders.’’ Apparently it 
had never occurred to 
him to put his daughter 
on the job that was too 
big for her brother, 
though he had no doubt 
of her ability to make 
good. In spite, how- 
ever, of ‘this ingrained 
notion that daughters 





and cheerless paved 
streets. There is soot 
in the air, the bee’s hum 
resolves itself into an auto in the 
next block, and the meadow-lark’s 
song is hushed. Off in the distance 
some harsh whistles blow, and there’s 
a rumble of trolley cars. Would he go 


back to the old farm? Ask him! 


The man behind the guns 


will have to depend upon his neighbors 
for seed. He carefully saved seed last 
fall and hung it in the wagon house, but 
in such a careless way that it fell just 
as a hungry sow and her brood came 
along. Anyhow, ‘t had been frozen. 


are a doubtful asset, 
every age has given 
evidence to the contrary. The Queen 
of Sheba, Cleopatra, ‘‘good Queen 
Bess,’’ and her noble successor, Vic- 
toria of blessed memory, to mention 


-no others, proved by their brilliant 
, careers that the brain of woman is in 
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no wise inferior to that of man, even 
though it may not weigh quite so much. 

Doubtless every woman expects eventu- 
ally to marry ; but she no longer regards 
marriage as offering the only means of 
escape from a humdrum existence. St. 
Paul advised that ‘“‘he that marrieth 
doeth well, but he that marrieth not 
doeth better’’; and while many young 
folks are content to do well without 

i better, the opprobrious title, 
“Old Maid,’’ is no longer a badge of 
shame, to be escaped if at all possible, 
even by going to the length of contract- 
ing a loveless marriage and 
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course is not always safe, and one must 
sometimes stand by and see some ‘‘ fluffy 
ruffies’’ lead captive to the altar a man 
of otherwise good sense. Which goes to 
prove that the human mind is a queer 
machine. 

Advice on the subject of marriage is 
about the last thing young folks ask for 
or are willing to accept, and many rush 
in where angels fear to tread, and not in- 
frequently with disastrous results. They 
do not seem to be in the least impressed 
by the fact that Jacob waited patiently 
twice seven years for Rachel. 






man is not half so likely to be on the 
fence as the boss, especially in politics. 


The man who only takes a drink ‘‘once 
in a while ’’ should cut it out before he 
finds himself doing it twice in a while. 


**Can you pay a little faster ?’’ 
Said the mortgage to the farm; 
‘For the sheriff’s just behind us 
And he fills me with alarm.”’ 
There is much less ‘‘ hurrah boys ’’ and 
a good deal more rea! earnest work in the 
farming of this year. So far, so good. 
An example of extremes meeting is 
afforded by the young woman 





of experiencing the disillu- 
sionment of the wife pictured 
by Tennyson when she finds 
that her husband regards 
her as ‘‘something better 
than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse.’’ 


The radical industrial and 
social changes that have 
taken place in our time insure 
every young woman her abso- 
lute entity and leave her free 
to adopt St. Paul’s admoni- 


it that seems to her good. The 
mothers of the land have no 
prejudice against daughters ; 
on the contrary they are apt 
to derive their greatest pleas- 
ure from them, and especially 
from those who hang long on 
the parent stem. The sons, 
like young partridges, are up 
and away almost before we 
know it, intent on establishing 
homes of their own, thus 
fulfilling their destiny. The 
average girl in our day is not 
beholden to parents for her 
pin-money. In many fields of 
endeavor she draws wages as 
substantial as those earned 
by her brothers, and her first 
care is to see to it that her 
mother is comfortable and 
happy. She is the one most 
insistent upon making the 
home as attractive as possi- 
ble by the introduction of the 


year.”’ 
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Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


May shall ever endure.’’ 
off our winter flannels too soon and catch bad colds. 

The kind of weather in May is said to influence the weather 
of other months, as ‘‘ April and May are the key of the whole 
May weather is, however, a sure index to the spring 
** Rain in May makes bread for the whole year,’’ 
Whenever the rainfall in May and June 
is above normal in the spring-wheat states, the wheat crop is 
above normal; when the rainfall is below normal, the wheat 
This is contradictory to the old saying, 


wheat crop. 
is an old saying. 


crop is always short. 
** A May flood never did good.’’ 

Some authorities say that May was named for Maia, one of 
the Grecian goddesses, and denotes motherhood. May 12 is 
Mother’s Day this year. Every mother’s son of us should observe 
it in some way. 
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AY is the last month of spring in this country and the 
first month of summer in Europe. 
shine, and has always been so except on the nineteenth of May, 
1780, when the sun, for some unaccountable reason, hid its face 
and the chickens went to roost at midday. 
historic ‘‘ Dark Days.’’ 
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It is the month of sun- 


This was one of the 
It is the month which, according to 
the poet, is to last forever in heaven: ‘‘ There green and lusty 
It is the time when some of us put 
Go slow! 


wearing a heavy fur about 
her neck and gossamer hose 
on her feet. 


The boy who along about 
this time of the year has not 
a piece of calamus root and a 
fishing-line in his pocket is 
not quite human. 

Marketing your potatoes at 
planting time is apt to lead 
to disappointment. A good 
time to count chickens is after 
they are hatched. They look 
better then. 


If somebody asks whether — 
Tom is a good farmer or not, 
do not give him a positive an- 
swer until you know whether 
he houses his bobsleds in the 
fence corner all summer. 


Instead of snapping out, 
‘*What makes you always so 
late?’’ when you come to the 
house and find dinner not quite 
ready, why not ask, ‘‘ Mary, 
isn’t there something I can do 
to help? ’’ That would make 
the good wife’s heart glad and 
the dinner taste better. 


“Topics in Season” 
By Walt Mason 
“Be timely” is Farm Jour- 
nal’s motto; “we ought to do 
things when we ought to ; and 
there is neither rhyme nor 
reason in springing counsel 
out of season.” It seems ab- 
surd and trifling, very, to print 
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things that lighten labor and 
make for greater comfort 
and happiness. Often the daughter 
elects to live in a state of spinster- 
hood in order that she shall be able 
to administer to aging parents and 
ease their burdens as they journey 
toward the sunset. Ruth of old was 
insistent upon following her mother-in- 
law, with a devotion that could not have 
been more affectionate had Naomi been 
ber own mother. 

Harriet has long insisted that women 
should have the privilege now accorded 
men, of proposing marriage. She claims 
that if it were so there would be fewer 
matrimonial misfits and unhappy mar- 
riages. According to Harriet, many 
really bright and sensible men are cap- 
tivated by a little chit without an ounce 
of common sense, and the husband suf- 
fers from a serious handicap ever after. 
Harriet, who is a woman of penetrating 
mind, freely admits that a sensible, dis- 
creet girl may sometimes be able to 
guide a young man over the pitfalls of 
courtship to a right climax ; but such a 


The Observatory 

Dull tools make a dull workman. 

It is poor policy to have no policy. 

Working the farm more and the man 
less is the ideal farming. 

Why get mad when an idea strikes 
you? It may be the making of you. 

The horse trader looks for the blem- 
ishes in the other horse that exist in 
his own. ; 

Nature may abhor a vacuum but the 
housekeeper just dotes on a vacuum 
cleaner. 

Most of us ‘‘condone the sins we are 
inclined to by damning those we have no 
mind to.’’ 

The less good plowing you do the more 
good cultivating you will have to do if 
you get any corn to husk. 

The long accepted explanation that 
the sharp edge of a fence rail is always 
turned up to prevent the hired man from 
sitting upon it, is a slander. The hired 


some dope in January, advis- 
ing that the flies be swatted—the flies 
already have been potted. It’s surely not 
the proper caper to print in August, in 
the paper, a story telling how to shovel 
the snow from ’round one’s frost-bound 
hovel. Months bring new problems in 
their passage; in each Farm Journal 
has its message. It tries to tell its gen- 
tle readers of seeding stunts, in time of 
seeders ; it tries to give some facts en- 
chanting concerning plants, in time of 
planting ; it talks of chicks when hens 
are clucking, of husking corn when boys 
are shucking. The wisest thing that’s 
put in writing seems flat and stale and 
uninviting unless it’s timed right to the 
minute ; it’s timely, or there’s nothing in 
it. Farm Journal talks of helpful hoeing 
when all the brands of greens are grow- 
ing ; it talks of sprouts when sprouts are 
springing, and talks of bees when bees 
are stinging. It tries to be a guide 
and leader and comrade to the working 
reader ; it tries to do its stunt sublimely 
by always. always, being timely. 











The way to comfort and economy is through our advertising pages. Whatever is newest and most useful 
is described to help you have that “Good Living and 10%” the Editors are talking about. Read our 
advertising pages, and get in touch with the newest ideas offered for your comfort and convenience. 
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Furlough Bill Signed by the President 


UR staff correspondent at Wash- 

ington has wired us the following 

very gratifying ending of The Farm 
Journal’s work for the Chamberlain fur- 
lough bill : 


“* President signed furlough bill.’’ 
- We immediately wired back : 


“‘Get from General Crowder furlough 
bill regulations and details for Our 
Folks.”’ 

The answer came ina letter next day : 

Washington, April —, 1918. 

‘*General Crowder informed me that 
this matter had been placed in the hands 
of General McCain, Adjutant General of 
the army. When seen this afternoon 
General McCain said that these regula- 
tions are being eremeces by the general 
staff, but that he could not state when 
copies would be available. 
‘Within a few days—ten 


men and defer their call for the present. 
It must be borne in mind that this step 
is taken solely in the need of the Nation 
and not for the benefit of any individual. 
Therefore, while Boards should consider 
it a grave duty to exercise this power to 
conserve and augment the agricultural 
production, they should observe closely 
the conduct of those deferred, and im- 
mediately upon hecoming convinced that 
any person so deferred is not giving his 
entire time and earnest attention to 
agricultural duty, or that he is trifling 
with the deferment thus granted him, 
the Board should forthwith call him to 
the colors. All citizens should assist in 
making this expedient effective and in 
bringing to the attention of the Boards 
cases meriting deferment as well as 
cases in which deferment is being abused. 
Crowder. 


run dairies, and raise cattle and hogs, 
naturally feel that whereas the new Act 
rovides sufficient labor for the grain 
arms where the men are badly needed 
only during the planting and harvesting 
seasons, it gives the diversified farmer 
only partial relief. 
owever, we are all thankful for any 
relief, even though it be partial, for it 
may tide us over the crisis until needed 
additional laws can be passed by our 
representatives at Washington. 


General Crowder Now Says: 


‘* There are difficulties confronting the 
Nation in the supply of labor appurte- 
nant to agriculture. Class 1, from which 
new levies are to be withdrawn, will 
contain many more men than are at 

resent required for the army. It would 
Ss a most unscientific step if the men in 
Class 1 were called indis- 
; criminately without regard 





to the labor situation in 





o- or two or three weeks 
—I don’t know,’ he said. I 
shall keep in touch with him 
and forward information as 
soon as available. 

S.—I am enclosing a 
new order issued by General 
Crowder which he thought 
The Farm Journal ought to 
have.”’ 


Here is the new order : 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 


Governors of All States: 


A new national and state 
quota will be announced as w/i 
soon as Congress acts on y 
pending legislation govern- 
ing the appoitionment of 
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agriculture. “Therefore, the 
Local Boards will be di- 
rected to fill their quotas in 
the order of liability of men 
in Class 1 as determined by 
the national drawing, except 
that where it is shown that 
a registrant is completely 
and assiduously engaged in 
the planting, cultivation, or 
reaping of a ate his call to 
the colors:shall be deferred 
to the foot of the quota of 
his Board as long as he con- 
tinues to be so engaged.”’ 


ae If You Can’t Get Attention 


: in Any Other Way, Ap- 
st peal to the Governor 
of Your State 








quotas. In the meantime it 
will be necessary to call a 
new increment of about 





“ Hello, dad !—I’m furloughed to help with the crops” 


Eugene Davenport, Dean 
of the Illinois Agricultural 
College says : 








ninety thousand men to be 

distributed equably throughout the 
United States. The call for these men 
will go out later in the day. In several 
cases this call will run over the current 
quota of the state and Boards upon which 
it is made, but the excess will be credited 
on the new quota of each state and 
Board affected, as will all other excess 
due to special calls. 

e situation arising from the scarcity 
of farm labor demands that the call to 
the colors of men actively, completely 
and assiduously engaged in the planting 
or cultivation of a crop but who are in 
Class 1 and within the new quota, should 
be deferred until the end of the new 

uota. Please instruct your Local Boards, 
therefore, that the President directs 
that, in filling this emergency call, the 
shall pass the order numbers of suc 


Further Legislation Needed 


Labor shortage on farms is now really 
causing alarm at the Capitol. Members 
of Congress from the great farming 
states of the Middle West and Central 
section of the country are seeking further 
legislation to relieve the serious shortage 
in farm labor that they declare is threat- 
ening a calamitous shortage of food 
during the next year. 

The signing of the Chamberlain bill 
permitting farmers to return to the 
farms from military training camps on 
furlough during the planting and har- 
vesting seasons, in a way partially 
remedies conditions so far as this year’s 
grain crop is concerned, but something 
more is needed. 

Farmers who raise a variety of crops, 


‘‘At least four of the Dis- 
trict Boards in Illinois have made many 
mistakes in registration. So many and so 
grievous have been these failures tocarry 
out the spirit of the draft law that it has 
been necessary to add additional mem- 
bers, for the most part farmers, to 
every District Board but two within the 
state; and I was assured by General 
Crowder’s representative in Washing- 
ton that the War Department would 
exert itself to the utmost to see to it 
that no bona fide farmer is taken from 
his farm under anything like present 
conditions. Itis even preparing to fur- 
lough men who have already gone by 
enlistment or draft, for temporary re- 
turn to the farm. Any appeal which 
ought to be made in the interest of 
farming, should be*forwarded to the 
Governor of your state.’’ 


How To Apply for a Furlough 


Important last-minute-news from the War Department 


UST as The Farm Journal was going 
to press we received from our Wash- 
ington correspondent the =. 
looked -for furlough regulations. In 
order to get them to Our Folks in this 
issue, we had to crowd out something 
else and upset the type-room and make- 
up departments entirely—but here are 
the regulations, word for word : 
GENERAL ORDERS WAR DEPARTMENT 
No, 31 WASHINGTON 
1. It is the intention to make use of the 
authority to grant furloughs to enlisted men 
in acco ce with the act of March 16, 1918, 
APublic 105, 65th Con: ) to enable them to 
engage in agriculture during the present farm- 
ing season for the purpose of augmenting the 
agricultural production. For this reason com- 


manding officers may grant such furloughs 
within the rules here announced whenever 
it  feseures that the nting of such furloughs 
will contribute to the purpose for which they 
were intended. But it is desired to reduce to 
a minimum the interference thereby created 
in the progress of military training and prep- 
aration ; therefore, whenever the furloughing 
of an enlisted man substantially interferes 
with the training or preparation of the or- 
ganization of which he is a member, the 
applications will be denied, in which case the 
reason for the denial will be indorsed upon the 
application. Furloughs granted under this 
order will be for short periods, largely for 
seeding and harvesting time. They may be 
given by commanding officers of posts, camps, 
cantonments, divisions and departments. Such 
furloughs will not be granted to enlisted men 
of or above the grade of. First Sergeant; nor 


will they be granted in an organization that 
has been ordered or is in transit from points 
of mobilization or training to a port of em- 
barkation ; and all furloughs granted will be 
recalled and the men ordered to their organi- 
zations when the latter have received prepara- 
tory orders for duty overseas. Furloughs 
granted under this order will be without spay 
and allowances except that enough pay will be 


retained in each case to meet allotments in’ 


force on the date of this order, war risk insur- 
ance and pledges on Liberty Bonds. 

2. Furloughs to specially qualified experts 
in agriculture n in the service of the 
United States ae of iculture 
may be granted by the Secretary of War upon 
application therefor by the Secretary of Agri- 

ture; or in the service of cultural 
colleges, established under federal law and 
[Continued on page 314] 
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pas ty a atszalialogee | The Farm Journal 


(Unlike Any Other Paper) 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folke. Our Folke, now numbering more than 
five million, are al] those into whose homes 2 ERE re we 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 





it may ever help and never harm those who 

read it; and be a source of information, 

profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 
The Farm Journal is 5 years for $1; to Emma J. GUSSMANN, 


foreign countries, 5 years for $1.50. 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post-office as Second- 
class matter, in accordance with the Posta) Laws. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope ; that Publishers 
WiLMer ATKINSON, Editor Emerftus 

CHARLES F. JENKINS, Managing Editor 
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. : . : HARLES P. SHOFFNER, 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and MICHAEL K. Boyer, M. GLEN KIRK PATRICK, 
Associate Editors. 


Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 


subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing to advertisers always say, ‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Journal.”’ 
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Where We Speak Our Mind 


— is no more cheap land, nor cheap labor, nor 
cheap seeds, fertilizers, implements, cows, horses, 
fencing and feed. Everything has gone up except the 
farmer’s net profit, and now that must go up too or 
there will soon be no farmer. He must have a good liv- 
ing and 10% profit besides, and the time has come when 
warehouse men, food speculators, middlemen and the 
public generally must see that he gets it, or eventually 
they too will be out of business. 

Exhortation or prayers will not much longer induce 
the producer to go on producing at prices which are 
insufficiently remunerative. 


Splitting up the Country 

N°? publisher objects to the Income Tax, but that 

section of the War Revenue Bill which puts an added 
burden on newspaper and periodical mail is one of the 
hasty, makeshift, ill-timed pieces of legislation for which 
there is no excuse. Postmaster-General Burleson in his 
last report to Congress said emphatically this was no time 
to put an added burden on publishers. Then Congress 
imposed a triple burden. 

It raised the postal rate for transporting the reading 
matter portion of newspapers and periodicals. 

It put an added tax on the advertising section of 
the paper. That is, we are to pay one rate for reading 
matter and another rate for the advertising pages. 

Then, as if these were not enough, Congress has 
divided the country into eight different newspaper postal 
zones, which makes an increased mail cost to The Farm 
Journal of more than 900 per cent in the farthest zone. 

The country’s news and intelligence and reading 
supply are to be sectionalized. If every one of our readers 
interested in keeping this Country one and undivided, 
will write his Congressman urging the repeal or post- 
ponement of this Zone System, which goes into effect 
July 1, we shall have influence enough to have the law 
changed. Do not bother the Senators; they, with 
greater wisdom and knowledge of the situation, were 
opposed to this menacing increase, and a majority would 
be willing to repeal this section. Won’t you write today 
to your Congressman at Washington protesting against 
chopping up the country into zones? Never mind 
about the increase in rates. 


“Let Prices Take Care of Themselves ” 


| Bt Sea there have been altogether too many price- 
fixing rumors, and it is a relief to have the Food 
Administration come out frankly with a statement that 
it “‘ has no authority and no desire to fix prices of prod- 
ucts of agriculture.’’ This has a pleasing sound, and 
reminds us of what the genial John S. Williams, from 
Mississippi, recently said in one of his Senate speeches : 

“ How have we been attempting to meet most of 
our difficulties ? Why, in a perfectly impracticable way. 
We have been trying to fix prices. You can no more fix 
a price than you can moderate the warmth of the sun by 
a legislative decree. You do one of two things. You 
fix the price, yes, in a certain sense, because you may 


keep a fellow from selling higher by threatening him with 
jail; but if you fix the price too low, you decrease pro- 
duction ; if you fix it too high, you breed speculation ; 
and unless you are as wise as God himself you can not 
fix it exactly right. ... Let prices take care of them- 
selves, and then production will take care of itself.’’ 


An Hour Ahead of Time 


eS the morning of March 31 the clock was moved 
ahead an hour, and town and city people turned out 
of their beds at six o’clock and seven o’clock instead of 
seven and eight o’clock, as heretofore. To a large part 
of the population this change made very little difference. 
Our Folks living in the country have always been early 
risers. Up with the sun and even before is the rule in 
most farm homes in summer and winter alike. And is 
there any sweeter time of the day than a summer 
morning before sunrise when the rosy glow lights 
up the east ? 

What lie-abed city people have missed all these 
years! All the birds and “critters”? have had this 
pleasantest time of the day largely for their own enjoy- 
ment; and how they do enjoy it ! 

Only do not forget, you who work by the sun, that 
the milk train goes an hour earlier, and that the bank, 
post-office and store close sooner. It is a good scheme, 
anyhow; it brings the city’s schedule nearer the coun- 
try’s, and will save thousands of tons of coal. 


Your Country and My Country 


OW is the time for all of us to take a notch or two 

in our belts, place a maxim-silencer on our tongues, 
put our shoulders to the wheel, and push. 

Of course everything ‘is not as we would have it. 
Has there ever been a time when it was? Here we are 
with the biggest job in the world to do and a lot of gab- 
byjack critics are trying to put all kinds of obstacles in 
our way. Get out and push! Win the war! 


The Battle of the Birds 


N earnest, patriotic young man sent word to the 

Editor that this was no time to waste space and 
money on The Liberty Bell Bird Club. He thought all 
our energies should be devoted to the war—to producing 
more wheat and meat, selling Liberty Bonds and raising 
money for the Red Cross. 

A war has been going on for countless centuries be- 
tween the birds and the bugs that would have eaten us 
up long ago were it not for this ever-faithful, ever-vigilant 
feathered army. Dr. L. O. Howard estimates the annual 
loss to this country alone, from bugs, as $1,300,000,000. 
These big figures make one’s head swim, but if every one 
of the 836,000 members of The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
has saved one extra pair of wrens, and each pair has raised 
two broods of young a year, and caught and fed to their 
young 600 insects per day, as has been frequently ob- 
served, how many bugs has The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
wiped off the map through its feathered allies ? 

This is no time to desert the birds. 
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Topics in Season 

They tell me. there ere climates fairer 
far than this of ours, 

Where all the year is mellow and the 
earth abloom with flowers ; 

But ’twould take a weighty argument 
to make me turn away 

From my own green hills and meadows 
full of bobotinks in May. 

> never mind your climates —I am 
quite content to stay 

Out here among the green hills and the 
bebolinks in May ; 

f ask no better heritage than what I'm 

getting now, 

With pre old neighbor robin hunting 

worms behind the plow. 


About this time get. in another pateh 
of oats-and-peas for the stock when dry 
weather begins. to pinch 


MAY, 1918 


drag-saw knows. that it is the hardest 
and most monotonous work im the world 
—and slow. Now—thanks be !—there’s 
a 280-pound gasoline saw on the market 
that can do as much in a day as ten men 
could do in the old way—and do it easier. 
All the operator has to do is to move it 
over to the next cut. 


May 4 to 17 has been the most profit- 
able time during eleven. years for plant- 
ing corn in Qhio. Yields have been 
greater from corn planted in that peried 
than from plantings made either earlier 
or later. The ears of the late-planted 
corn have generally been smal! and im- 
mature. Farmers living north of Woos- 
ter, O., should add one week to these 
dates for each 100 miles north; and those 
south should subtract a week from these 
dates for each 100 miles south. 









From a Farm Note-Book 


AVE a good butt cut of the hickory 
chopped down, for ax-helves, and 
block out the helves before the wood 

gets seasoned tougher than tripe. 

An old piece of cloth in the pecket is 
a good thing with which to wipe the wet 
off the hoe. Saves scouring. 

Now is the time to plant an evergreen 
windbreak to save feed and fuel in the 
winter. 

How it does make a fellow’s arms and 
back ache to pound away all day with a 
dull hoe! Let’s stop right now and file it, 

If saws are rusty, mix a small quan- 
tity of emery dust with sweet-oil and 
apply it with a large corn-cob. When 
treated in this way saws look like new. 

A number of good dopes for bugs are 

on the market. Got to 





the pastures, 


Unleached hardwood 
ashes are now worth not 
far from $1 a bushel, if 
you figure the fertilizing 
material they contain. 


Mary says that if I 
would test the corn- 
planter on the barn floor 
L wouldn’t have so many 
“skips’’ in the field. 
How do women learn all 
these things, anyhow ? 

Maple sugar season is 
over. It ended when the 
first. leaves. unfurled, the 
sap then becoming less 
sweet. Seventy drops of 
sap per minute flow from 
good trees, and twenty- 
five gallons of sap make 
about five pounds of 
sugar. 





It is not enough to have 
the stuff on the market— 
or on the shelf, either. 


Put on slippers at dim- 
ner-time and rest the 
feet after tramping up 
and down the furrows. 
If a man’s feet are all 
right he isin pretty goed 
shape to do hard work. 

It will be a great day 
when every man grows 
on his own farm every- 
thing he needs to eat, or 
something that will be 
equivalent to it. That 
time is surely coming, toe. 

Keep eyes and ears 
open. Somebody may 
have some fence-posts 
for sale cheaper than the 
cost of splitting them. 


| squirt it om ’’em, though. 








The picture on this 
page shows a very good 
spraying outfit, and a 





This is wrong—sinfully wrong! 
in blossom. It kills the orchardists’ best friends—the bees 


Trees. should NOT be sprayed when 


If needed buy them, and 
then be ready for the 
next bargain. 








mighty poor-paying way 

to use it. The time to spray apple trees 
for the codling-moth is immediately after 
the blossoms fall, and not when the trees 
are in full bloom. 


In dealing with strong spray solutions 
the farmer must. protect himself. After 
his eyes begin to smart and his fingers 
crack open, he learns that goggles and 
rubber gloves are splendid protection. 
Vaseline or lard smeared on face and 
hands affords relief. Heavy leather gloves 
are serviceable when greased or soaked 
with machine-oil. 


Rod your buildings. It is a patriotic 
duty to eliminate fire waste, for fire 
waste means everybody’s loss. It is 
not, as some people suppose, merely a 
loss by one individual which can be re- 
covered through insurance. Anything 
that is lost by fire is absolutely lost, 
and the waste is there, no matter 
whether the individual gets paid for 
it or not. 


‘*Lack of paint causes a greater annual 
loss through deterioration than the ag- 
gregate fire loss for the past twelve 
months,” asserts Virgil Overholt, of Ohio. 
He urges farmers to. apply paint fre- 
quently and liberally. There is no “best” 
time to paint, as many think, but care 
should be taken that the paints are care- 
fully mixed and well rubbed into the 
eracks in the wood. 


Every mah who has ever bucked a log 
with an old-fashioned back - breaking 








(Gentle and affectionate—considerate of petty affend- 
ers, but severe with great ones—watchful but discrim- 
tnating—unchained and ready to protect Our Folks.) 








Several complaints have been received 


of inferior grades of corn and oats in 


stock and poultry feeds offered for sale, 
and the authorities are investigating 
these cases. Im one case of molasses 
feed, it was found to be not in prime 
condition, and therefore objection was 
made to its sale. Another case where 
screenings were sold for wheat mid- 
dlings is also being investigated. In 
some instances it was found that palm- 
oil meal was being used, also weed seeds 
and cotton-seed hulls. 

The far-famed ‘“‘potato-pens,’’ some 
of which were built in nearly every town 
last year, scarcely returned the seed put 
into them. Gardeners. are warned against 
the idea. The plan to grow potatoes 
by this sky-scraper method and raise 
enough in a box eight feet wide, eight 
feet long and eight feet high to feed the 
family all winter, was shot higher than 
a kite by investigations of the results 
obtained from scores of these box potato 
gardens. In one ‘‘pen’’ at Washington, 
twenty pounds of seed were planted. 
Eight pounds of potatoes were harvested, 
a difference of twelve pounds. 


Iron and tin roofs 
should be painted now before the spring 
work is too rushing and while the 
weather is dry and a little cool. The 
paint should not be spread too thick, ar 
it will crack and peel off. 


Now that johnny-cake is fashionable 
it is possible to economize still further 
by grinding one’s own johnny-cake tim- 
ber. The home milf is the coming farm 
machine. Better for the folks at the 
house and better for the barn neighbors. 


We have missed it before now by 
not putting our potato seed down deep 
enough. Four inehes is not a bit too 
deep. Another thing: If the soil is dry 
and dusty, press it down hard above 
every hill. But in case it is damp and 
heavy, let. it lie as lightly as it wilt 
above the seed. 


If the same paint-brush has to be used 
for applying paint of more than one 
eolor, it can be quickly eleaned by dip- 
ping in kerosene-oil and then thoroughly 
rinsing with soft water and soap. When 
not in use immerse brushes in water to 
keep soft, and their usefulness will be 
greatly prolonged. 

No man is better than his back. There- 
fore, keep the backbone straight and 
never let any kind of work make you 
stoop- shouldered. Some men are as 
straight as. an arrow all their lives. They 
are the ones who have taken pains to 
strengthen their back muscles as well 
as those of their arms and legs. 
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Ways To Increase Farm Profits — 


A good living and 10% is a farmer’s ‘due, and this page is to help 


him get it. 


AKING use of advertising ‘to sell 

what you produce may well be 

called ‘‘ widening the market cir- 
cle.’’ Instead of merely telling neigh- 
bors what you have for sale, you write 
down your selling talk and spread it 
abroad. 

The use of advertising does not neces- 
sarily mean that the man in Maine must 
—— to do business in Oregon or 

exas. It may be to his interests to 
confine his advertising to a 


ample of effective advertising and much 
superior to the next specimen. 
he second example in the first col- 
umn is definite but not very appealing. 
Why not feature in the & line that 
which is for sale—‘‘ Pure-Bred Clydes- 
dale Mares’’? It may be assumed that 
one who advertises is willing to sell what 


he offers. Mentioning prices and givin 
more details would have strengthene 
this advertisement. SS. Roland Hall. 


Below are methods and suggestions from men who know 


than dump it in the river and waste it, 
as ee time and time again. 

It should be made an indictable offense, 
not only during this war but at any time, 
to allow any food product to go to waste. 
When city people realize that they must 
keep up profitable prices for farm prod- 
ucts, something may be done. They are 
much better situated to organize and put 
in effect some food-saving, price-main- 
taining plan, than are the isolated far- 

mers, many of whom are 





smaller circle. The county 
newspaper may afford all the 
opportunity he seeks. He 
shouldn’t assume that all the 
folks in the county know what 
he has for sale. His fourth. 
neighbor up the road may not 
know. The local paper has 
the advantage of circulating 
among those who will know 
the advertiser, and that is 
always an advantage. ‘ 
Then there are the larger 
newspapers of the near-b 
city or cities. While a small 
displayed advertisement 


might have little chance for of setgset 


attention if buried among the 
larger advertisements of the 
retail merchants, these news- 
papers frequently have pages 
or departments in which live 
stock, fruits, and produce of 
all kinds, can be advertised 
effectively with small adver- 
tisements. Most newspapers 
would be exceedingly glad to 
start such a department if 
the farmers of the surround- 
ing counties showed an inter- 
est in this form of marketing. 

The farm advertiser has 
one thing much in his favor : 
he is usually selling the “‘ es- 
sentials,’’ and with a rela- 
tively small advertisement he 
can probably get the attention 
of the class of readers he 





years designated at the top. 
many beef cattle or dairy cows as in 1880. 
The upper line on the right represents the rural or producing 
population, in millions; in 1880 it was 35,000,000 and in 1918 
about 52,000,000. The lower line shows the city or consuming 
population— 14,000,000 in 1880, and about 52,000,000 in 1918. 
The number of city people today is almost four times as great as 
in 1880, while the number of rural people is less than half again ‘ 
The city line has joined the rural line—each about 
52,000,000. The next census will probably show that the city 
people are in excess. 


as great. 
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Production 





Population 


RODUCTION is not keeping pace with population and never 
wiJl—until farming fs made more uniformly profitable. In this 
chart the upper line at the left shows the number of beef cattle in 
the United States, and the one below it represents the dairy cows. 
The figures at the side represent the number in millions for the 


There are today less than twice as 


much better producers than 
they are marketmen. If this 
war has taught us one thing, 
it is that many things we 
thought could not be done, 
can be done and must be done. 


Saving Time at Corners 


When you look at the ar- 
rangement of the 160-acre 
farm shown in Fig. 1, and 
the rearrangement, Fig. 2, the 
first question you will ask is, 
Why tear out the fences and 
make all those changes? The 
answer is plain after a little 
attention. The fields in Fig. 
1 are fenced in such a way 
that it takes twenty-six turns 
each round in plowing or har- 
vesting the crops on the five 
fields. By rearranging the 
fields asin Fig. 2 ten turns are 
eliminated, making a saving 
of thirty-eight per cent of the 
time spent in turning corners. 
It takes about a half-minute 
to turn a corner, so the time 
mounts up to quite a bit in 
the course of a year. 

Another advantage of the 
rearrangement is that the 
fields are not so nearly square; 
they are nearer the same 
size, which makes the four- 
year rotation of corn, corn, 
oats, clover, work out better. 








wishes to reach. For example, 

it is easy with a space of one or two 

inches deep and one column wide, to 

have an advertisement of cows or fancy 

poultry that will draw inquiries. 
Whenever possible, an advertisement 


IRISH TERRIERS 


“I, Peter, am looking for 
a home as someone’s ‘pal.’ 
I’m five months old, strong 
and hearty and ready to 
love someone. My mis- 
tress has several more 
good ones of various ages 
which will please the most 
particular; also a very nice 
two-year-old dog, registered, 
thoroughly house-broken and 
trained. You will find us at 


Repeter Kennels.” 

















roducts should have an illus- 
his is particularly true if that 


of farm 
tration. 





For Sale, Very Reasonable 
Excellent pair of pure-bred Clydesdale 
mares; also pure-bred mare colts all ages. 


SWEETWATER FARM. 











which is offered for sale happens to be 
animals, fowls, distinctive fruits, etc. A 
good picture, however small, catches the 
wandering eye of the reader. 

Note how the view of the dog’s head 
in the advertisement above eee life to 
the message. Letting the dog tell his 


own story, as it were, makes a pleasing 
etyle of ad’ 


vertisement. This is a good ex- 





How Much Are Cities To Blame? 


When there is a glut in peaches, 
strawberries, fish, poultry and other 
perishable products, and prices are ’way 
down, city people rejoice with the feel- 
ing that they are getting ahead of the 
farmer and producer. hen they hear 
that truck and fruits are rotting because 
it does not pay to pick and ship them, 
they are rather pleased than otherwise, 
thinking the ‘‘ grasping ’’ farmer has 
overstepped himself and raised more 
than he can sell. They do not realize 
that every time this nengese future 
prices are bound to go up. It is a stupid 
man who will a second time raise to- 
matoes that do not pay for the baskets 
they are in, let alone the growing, crat- 
ing and hauling; or continuously pro- 
duce milk, every quart of which makes 
him rer. 

City people must continually pay prices 
that return a fair profit to the growers, or 
sooner or later there will be no growers. 

The time will come when there will be 
an all-wise marketing brain that will 
divert shipments to profitable markets. 
In the meantime, a remedy would be for 
every town and every city to have a 
municipal carining, preserving and cook- 
ing factory with a milk condensery and 
potato drying annex. 

When there is an overproduction and 
produce threatens to spoil, commission 
men, transportation companies and far- 
mers driving to market should be re- 

ired to turn their —€ over to the 
factory at an established discount, rather 





A small pasture (B), Fig. 2, 
is kept for the horses ; and a larger pas- 
ture along the small creek, which is 
straightened in one place, shown by dot- 
ted lines. The farmstead (A) of five acres 
is not changed in any way. The lane from 
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the farmstead to the pasture is done 
away with by the new arrangement. 
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Profitable Buying for Farms 
By C. Houk 

Buyers for business houses tell us 
that ‘‘ goods bought right are half sold.’’ 
If this is true of the business house, it 
must be true of the agriculturist. 
While he does not usually buy for 

[Continued on page 292] 
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Any one of the 20, 00 Goodyear Service Station Dealers 
will gladly help you get extra mileage from Goodyear tires, 


They Cost Less 
In the End 


The good things you are hearing 
in your own community about 
Goody earTires are being repeated 
throughout the entire country. 

It seems as if the national tendency 
toward greater economy were add- 
ing new emphasis to their unusual 
value. 

Certainly their capacity for serving 
well and wearing long is winning 
great numbers of new friends every 


_day. 


The margin of Goodyear leader- 
ship over all brands of tires is 
steadily and surely increasing. 

What Goodyear Tires are doing 
for thousands of thrifty motorists 
they undoubtedly will do for you. 


In other words they will return you 
a better service for your investment 
than you can commonly expect. 
The great popularity they now en- 
joy isthe natural result of the pains 
and fine materials we put into them, 
and the results that they deliver. 
Because they go farther, last longer and 
give less trouble than ordinary tires, 
Goodyear Tires cost less in the end. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
Akron, Ohio 
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Sheet Metal for Buildings | 


Safeguards Against Fire and Lightning 
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Wir not make your buildings ‘hro-resistiag | 
as well as storm and ancy 23 by using 
| APOLLO Galvanized Roofing and Siding Products, 


| the most economical roofing and siding material for 
| your barn, dairy, wood shed, cattle barn, hog house, implement 
i) shed, ultry house, or garage. This is also the most lasting and 
} desirable material for your silo, water and feed troughs, water 
| tank, cribs, granaries, culverts, and all exposed sheet metal work. 


. tty x Pan nae —7 

Sheet Metal Silos” 

are strong, durable 
QO O and satisfactory. 


Fol sight. sa Roofing and Siding 


—the one best material to use for building construction because it is 


Fireproof— Weatherproof—  Durable— 

Impervious to flying Not affected by atmos- _ Easy to apoly and re- Fa 
sparks. Cannottakefire phericconditions. Does  sistanttorust.V ill stand ay 
or communicate fire un- not shrink, warp, curl, uplonger and give better 
der any circumstances. or deteriorate. Rain and service in all kinds of Bes 
Reduces the fire risk— snowproof. Insuresyou weather than any other 
lowers insurance rates. pure waterfromcisterns. metal roofing made. 

hese ical because of their reasonable cost and long life. 
aa, Hererose Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets make safe and substantial 
baildings that insure best service at the minimum of cost. Specially adapted to 
all classes of farm om balldines—stee , rigid Curpbie. a. by we we ht by leading 
dealers. Accept no substitute. Look for the ad eystone—it indicates that 
mea Hei Your eyarante ot eatistatin, evi and apsates’ | Sheet Metal Tank 
e teel is also ng 
Bend for! “Better ) boaklet—of value to farmers and owners of buildings. | @7¢ ret proof and 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, FrickBuilding, Pittsburgh,Pa. | 2" 97°F 














| Apollo Roofing products enable you to erect safe, econemical j Lasting protection and good shelter 
| and neat-appearing implement sheds, outbuildings, etc. is found under A pollo products. 











Seothat f: the same comfort afforded to your 
oe amon os =, evens pure fresh water at all times, 

You van pom = install a water s oa in your 
and barns and have plenty of water with one of 
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="=4 FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wi 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit 
ims running gear. Wage n parts of all kinds.. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, Mi. 






















Farm Fire Protection 
By D. Williamson 





Do know what iron tank-tower supports will 
do when they get red hot? Or which kind of wood 
is least inflammable? Or how to make a cheap 
fireproof paint? Or how to install fire partitions? 





66 ELL, you saved the barn, any- 
way,’’ I said, yeep ee by 

‘*'Yes—by sheer good luck,’’ 

grunted the owner of Chesapeake Farms, 

icking a dented fire pail from the cin- 

ers. ‘‘The wind happened to be blowing 
the other way ; that was all.’’ 

**Couldn’t you get a fire stream on it? 

I thought you had a good water-supply! ’’ 

**I thought so, too. I had a pressure- 


tank in the pit under my shop, and a. 


gravity-tank over it, on a high iron 
tower. But the fire started in the shop, 
and burst through the roof before we 
discovered it. In two minutes the iron 
supports of the tower were red hot and 
crumpled up—there the thing lies.’’ He 
pointed to what looked like the black- 
ened, tangled framework of a wrecked 
Zeppelin. ‘‘Of course, when the tower- 
tank fell, it landed on the pressure-tank, 
smashing the valves off that ; my gaso- 
line engine and pump were in the shop, 
too; the fire-buckets had been carried 
off to slop the hogs—and there you are !” 

Now, all this isn’t an argument against 
fire protection ; precisely the opposite. 
My friend did not have a good fire sys- 
tem; and so he lost several thousand 
dollars’ worth of farm buildings, with 
all their contents. Iron is far less fire- 
proof than stout timbers ; it bends like 
wax, when hot, and should never be used 
for a tank-tower, unless set away off 
by itself. The pressure-tank should have 
been buried in the pen The pum 
ing-engine ought to have been in a small, 
isolated building. And so on. 

In these war-time days a farm fire is 
as much a national calamity as the de- 
struction of a munitions or a shipbuild- 
ing plant; and it’s a patriotic duty for 
all of us to ome our farm buildings 
more carefully than we have been doing. 

Common whitewash, with a little salt 
added, makes the best. ossible fireproof 
paint. Did you know that ? And Pacific 
coast redwood scarcely burnsat all, Inthe 
San Francisco fire some redwood houses 
actually stopped the progress of the 
flames. In a large, connected mass of 
farm buildings, fire partitions can be 
run up, so that a fire can be kept from 
spreading. These partitions should of 
course cut right through the roofs and 
frame walls, and can be made of brick, 
cement block, hollow tile or metal lath 
plastered with cement. All doors through 
such partitions must be tightly covered 
with tin on both sides. 

Fire-extinguishers are good things 
a ry handy. 

ou have a water-system it should 
one ohana enough to throw a good stream 
against the highest point of any build- 
ing. A pressure at the ground of thirty 
pounds will shoot the water about fort 
feet in the air, using two-and-a-half- 
ineh fire hose. 

If you have = the ordinary garden 
hose, a very much greater pressure is 
necessary ; the concern you buy your 
water - tank from will figure it all out 
for you. 

But the best possible fire proteetion is 
. Bay rimed system ’’; there are dozens 

ood sorts on the market, and practi- 
cally every factory, large or small, is 
saulegua with one 

Then, there are all sorts of things you 
can do to keep fires from starting. 
When I visit an old farmhouse I always 
examine the chimneys very carefully ; 
nine times out of pect, find gaping holes 
right through the brickwork, just under 
the roof! And then there’s the danger 
of spontaneous: combustion from greasy 
rags; the danger from lightning, etc. 
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The Kick That Makes Men Big 
: | By Farmer Vincent — 
HINGS always look bright to the 
man who has a job he loves. Some 
of the neighbors did not think it 
looked like much of a corn year last 
epring. Wind was not in the right direc- 
tion when the sum crossed the line. The 
moon did not squint at them just as 
they thought it o to squint, so they 
— they not plant any corn. 
O use, they said. 


One man did not look at it in that 
way, though. The wind blew just the 
same with him as it did in other places. 
The moon had the same sort of a grin. 
But he got ready toplant corn, and when 
the e was and warm and the 
sun shone out bright, in his seed went. 

You see, that man loved his job. He 
bad faith in it and in his ability to grow 








“He kept itabing of pleasant things” 


A good way to learn to love your 
job is to work at it. Work at it, not 
just putter around, waiting for the clock 
to strike so that you can do the chores 
and go to bed. 

A man I used to know said that. when 


corn. 


he had a job he did not like v 
he would ‘‘cast his mind on foreign 
things.’’ He knew that if he worried 
about it. and. dwelt upon all the unpleas- 
ant features of the job while he was 
doing it, there would not be a bit of fun 
in it. So he kept thinking of things 
that were pleasant ; and, first he knew, 
he forgot that there was anything dis- 
agreeable about his work and was really 
sorry when it was done. 

Looking at that man down the road 
who has best farm in the neighbor- 
hood and who seems. to be taking life 
easy, some folks quite envy him. ey 
do not et a = as reached the place 
he has in farm 

But.if they ~. ene by his side some 
day when he as time to talk about it, 
they will go back home knowing @ lot 
more about it than they did. Why, that 
man’s shins are all calloused from. to 
to bottom where he has been kick 
around by f , and his spirit has 


well, 


been hurt @ good many times worse than | 


his shine have! He has seen cloudy 


days: as well aa bright. ones. The frosts | 


have cut his corn for him as often as 
they have cut ours. Hard luck has made 
a football of him, but he has won. 

No man ever gets to a place in this 
world where everything is lovely. The 
goose does not always hang high for any 
of us, Days will come when we feel as 
if we must lie right down in the fertow. 
It takes a lot of whistling to keep up 
one’s spirits on such days. 

But just loving our job for dear life 
will ye - us through. If our quarters 
seem to be pretty cramped, all we need 
to do is te kiek around a little more 
lively and stretch them. 


EE 
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ae oust the farm 


The Barrett Everlastic System of Roofings makes it 
possible for you to have at a low price just the kind 
of roof you need on any steep-roofed building, 


There is a style for every purpose, including 
artistic red or green slate-surfaced shingles, or the 
same roofing in rolls as well as the highest grade 
of “rubber” roofing. 


The Everlastic System of Reoofimgs means real 
economy in roofing for the home and farm. Read 
brief descriptions of four styles below. 


Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles 


Made of high-grade felt, thor- 
oughly waterproofed and sur- 
faced with crushed slate in 
natural colors, either red or 
green. id in strips of four 
shingles in one at far less cost 
in labor and time than for 
wooden shingles. Gives you a 
roof of unusual artistic beau uty 


that resists fire and weather. 


Everlastic 


“Rubber” Roofing 


so-called “rubber” 

Famous for its durability. 
Made of the best waterproof- 
ing materials, it defies wind 
and weather and insures dry, 
comfortable buildings under 


all weather conditions. 
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Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, sur- 
faced with genuine crushed slate 
in two natural shades, red or 
green. Never needs painting. 
Colors are permanent. nd- 
some enough for a home, eco- 
nomical enough fora barn or 
garage. Combines real pro- 
tection against fire with un- 


usual beauty. 


Everlastic 
Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable 
slate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as E: Multi. 
Shingles but cut imto indi- 
vidual shingles, 8 x 12% inches. 
Laid like wooden shingles but 


cost less, 
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Write for Free Booklet. For further details. write nearest office 
for free illustrated booklet covering all of these types of roofing. 


The Giarssll Company 
New York | Chicago F Sepa» be 


Cincinnati 
ashville Salt Pent Cy eee 


ae, BARRETT CO., Limited: 


Montreal 
ancouver he t. Solem, N. B 
nae” N. Ss. Sydney, N.S 
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Farmers, Listen! 


You Won’t Have Any Time To Spend on Repairing Automobiles 
This Year. Buy A Hudson Super-Six and Be Free From 
The Annoyances of A Car That Won’t Run 
Unless It Is Under Constant Attention 


The war has taken many expert mechanics and 
repairmen. Cars that require constant service 
attention won’t be desired this year. 


No farmer is going to have time this year to 
spend on tinkering with an automobile. His time 
will be too valuable on the farm. His car must be 
one requiring the minimum of service attention. 


The only way to assure constant automobile 
service, with the car always ready to go any- 
where you may want to drive it, is to get a car 
that is so well designed and so well made that it 
won’t require much attention beyond keeping it 
oiled and supplied with gasoline. 


Only a car that has proved itself capable of the 
hardest service is safe for the farmer this year. 
If his car breaks down or gets out of adjustment 
it means the loss of valuable time. 


Farmers everywhere know the reliability. of 


the Hudson Super-Six. It is the choice fine 
car in every community. It is the car that is 
always in service. It does not need constant 
service attention. For that reason it is the most 
economical car the farmer can buy, particularly 
in times like these. 


There are more than 50,000 Super-Sixes in use. 
Super-Sixes have made the best record for endur- 
ance in practically every community. A Super-Six 
owner does not have to give up his trips because 
the car needs overhauling after every hard pull. 


Think seriously about this important sugges- 
tion. -Buy acar that is so well built that it can be 
relied upon just as you rely upon your best horse. 
It will pay more than you may have thought. You 
can’t afford to risk valuable time with a car that 
has not proved its reliability. Any Hudson dealer 
can show you all about the Super-Six. Choose 
from any of ten different body types. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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A Thief-Proof Chicken House 


By Michael K. Boyer, Poultry Editor 


-R-R-R-R-R-R!! The electric bell 
B interrupted my delightful dream ; 
I sprang out of bed, raised the 
south window, and snatched up my shot- 
gun (loaded with powder only). 
‘*It’s some one at the chicken house !’’ 


had best be used, for one side of the 
circuit, at any rate. 

At the door you can put in a regular 
ready-made burglar-alarm connection ; 
but I made something just as good my- 
self (Fig. 3 open; and Fig. 4, closed). 
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whispered my wife. ‘‘ Quick !—before 
they break in and get some of our nice 
broilers !’”’ 

Bang!! Bang!!! Then, hastily pull- 
ing on some clothes, I ran out into the 
moonlight to investigate. The big pad- 
lock lay wrenched to bits beside the 
open door; the burglar had vanished, 
leaving a string of very hasty footprints 
in the mud. Something else, too, he 
had ieft,—a big phosphate bag, holding 
eleven of neighbor Miller’s barred Ply- 
meuth Rocks! 

Now, you may not beso lucky as 
neighbor Miller, when the chicken thief, 
er any other thief, for that matter, 
cemes around; so a bit of practical bur- 
giary insurance in the shape of a bur- 
giar-alarm, may be a very good thing. 
Fig. 1 shows the general arrangement, 
—an electric bell in your bedroom, a 
wire from this to a little switch near at 
hand (so you can cut off the current in 
the daytime), a wire over to the circuit- 





I first took off the hinge and reamed 
out one of the screw holes a little larger 
than a lead-pencil; then, in line with 


this, I bored a three-quarter-inch hole ° 


in the door-frame, about one inch deep; 
changing to a three-eighth-inch bit, I 
bored an inch or so deeper. Then I made 
my fixture as you see, with a hardwood 
spindle, a coiled spring, two washers, 
and a brad driven through the spindle. 
One wire is fastened to the coiled spring ; 
the other is underneath the hinge-plate. 
Now, when the door is opened, the spring 
ferces the spindle out until the metal 
washer touches the metal hinge; this 
completes the circuit, and the bell rings. 
Brass or copper washers and hinges are 
best ; rusty iron will not make a good 
connection. 

Other doors can easily be attached by 
running two wires and wrapping the 
ends of these firmly around the outgoing 
and incoming main wires, respectively. 

A double-hung window usually has a 








Fig2 
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breaker on the chicken-house door; 
then another wire back to the house, 
thence to the battery, and so on to the 
bell again. 

Two dry batteries will do the work ; 
the discarded cells from a gasoline-en- 
gine have enough current to run an 
electric bell for a month or two. The 
bell is the ordinary electric door-bell ; 
the switch can be made as shown in 
Fig. 2, using a bit of spring brass or 

- copper, on a wooden block. Iron tele- 
phone wire or barbed wire will do for 
the out-of-doors line, if it is wrapped 
around insulators made from bottle 
necks and mounted on trees, poles or 
fence-posts. Only one wire need be 
thus insulated ; the chicken-yard fence 
will answer for the other. Inside the 

buildings, insulated electric -bell wire 





special fixture, rather too difficult for you 
to make, although you can get around 
this by setting a door fixture in the sill, 
and letting the sash shut down en it. A 
small movable chicken coop can be pro- 
tected in the same way, using the loose 
floor-platform as the window-sill. 


Care of Growing Pullets 


Pullets, from birth up to the time when 
the cockerels in the pen start to crow 
er show other masculine tendencies, 
receive the same care and food that is 
given young chicks. But when the latter 
stage is reached it is highly important 
that the sexes be separated. This should 
be done for two reasons : 

First, that they may not be harassed 
by the young males; second, that they 








may not be fed so much as the cockerels 


require. The amount of food needed to 
develop the cockerels properly would 
overfeed the pullets, while if a Jess 
amount were given, the greedy cocker- 
els would get more than their share and 
the pullets would not have enough. 

There is not much danger of the pul- 
let fattening while it is growing, as the 
bulk of the food will be required for 
bone and muscle making ; but after the 
pullets are about two-thirds matured 
they are likely to become so fat that 
they seem unable to make a start at 
laying. I have known pullets in a fat 
condition to keep from laying fully three 
months longer than if they had been in 
proper condition. 

For their best development the pullets 
should be divided into small flocks, say 
from fifteen to fifty in a family, accord- 
ing to the size of the house and the 
breed. Leghorns will stand more crowd- 
ing than any other breed of the Ameri- 
can class, but even Leghorns will make 
better development if given more room. 

Nothing will help the growth of pul- 
lets so much as a green grass range, 
for it means half the bother and risk ; 
but to turn them loose on a barren sec- 
tion of land will not be so good as con- 
fining them to a limited area and making 
them exercise. 


Work To Do in May 


May furnishes a good market for broil- 
ers. Both demand and price are good. 
The desired weights are from a pound 
and a quarter to two pounds. 

There has been a drop in the price of 
eggs; consequently, thousands of them 
are being incubated by both machine and 
hen power. May and June-hatched chicks 
find an excellent market in early fall. 

April-hatched chicks, those that were 
strong and vigorous from the start, are 
now growing like weeds. A good growth 
in May will fit them to stand the depress- 
ing weather of June. Wherever it is 
possible, growing steck should have free 
range, as the exercise, worms, insects 
and green feed they secure on the range 
will make the chicks grow more rapidly 
than those that are reared in runs. 

While growing stock must be plenti- 
fully fed with nutritious feed, care must 
be taken not to overfeed. Overfeeding 
is often worse than underfeeding. 

Nests of sitting hens must be so situ- 
ated that the hens can go on and off at 
will. Under no circumstances must these 
nests be in the regular hen house, un- 
less one wishes to fight lice from the 
moment the chicks are born. Keep plenty 
of feed and water constantly before the 
broodies, and do not annoy them any 
more than is strictly necessary. 

Be on the lookout for hidden nests. 
Hens that are on range are very likely 
to hide their nests at this time of the 
year, and thus many eggs are lest. 

Do a little house cleaning. Get a 
broom and sweep down the cobwebs and 
gather up all the dirty litter and drop- 
pings that will be found on the floor. 
Droppings that accumulate on the drop- 
ping boards should be cleaned up at least 
once a week. Spray the house every 
month with a coal-tar product, like 
zenoleum, which will not only destrey 
vermin, but which will also kill all dis- 
ease germs that may be lurking round. 

Market the green ducks the first week 


.of this month. The best prices are now 


offered for prime stock. 
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Raise Chicks Without Loss. 
How many chicks have you lest from 
bewel trouble? How many died in the 
shell? Stop wasting time, money and 
good eggs. Thousands sa that the sug- 
gestions of the widely known poultry 
expert, T. E. Quisenberry, Box 932, 
Leavenworth, Kans., president of the 
Ameriean Poultry Schoo! have enabled 
them to hatch and raise more chicks 
with less work, less loss and at lower 
cost than ever before. Mr. Quisenberry 
sends his bulletin on ‘‘Feeding and Rais- 
ing Chicks’’ without charge to our 
readers who are interested. His sug- 
estions will save you money and chicks. 
Vrite before all the bulletins are gone. 
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‘fel weight, ——— ence, 
2 Don’t buy a you have Mason's 
. p eventas direct from factory prices 


and 69 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Send for our new Free catalog 

showing fencing and gates for 
every purpose. It points the 
way to Senee well and save 
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THE M MASON FENCE CO. 
Box 61 Leesburg, Ohio 
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HOW TO SAVE BABY CHICKS 
Firman L. Carswell, a big poultry raiser, 
873 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., 
is giving away a valuable book which 
tells how to save, feed and care for Baby 
Chicks. Every poultry raiser should write 
now for a copy of Mr. Carswell’s free 
book which contains important facts 








about White Diarrhoea and how to treat it. 


SENE ENGINES 




















| matter when one tries them. 
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Shert Items for Busy Poultrymen 


ENS may be able to get some grass for 
green feed, but they will have a good 
appetite for lettuce just the same, no 
F. V. 

Rinsing out a watering dish is not enough; 
scald it thoroughly every week. 


This should be one of the happiest months 


| of the year for the folks of the poultry yard, 
V. 


but one must be happy to make it so. 


An efficiency expert is described as a man 
who thinks he can teach a hen a better way of 
laying an egg than the way she has been doing 
it for ages. Abby Speakman. 

Samuel M. Chew, Williamstown, N. J., has 
fourteen Wyandotte pullets and two-year-old 
hens that laid 186 eggs in January, an average 
of six eggs a day for the month. 


Red flags are not very fashionable in this 


| country just now, but it is always safe to put 
| out some streamers of that color in the yard 


| selves. 


where the chicks are kept. Hawks do not 
think much of them, and steer clear of the 
coops. 

Raising chickens is patriotic. Let’s raise 
hogs for our defenders and chickens for our- 
Chicks should be hatched early ; the 
early pullet is the one that fills the winter egg 
basket. Hens that do not lay in winter should 
do the double lay,—lay in the kettle in the fall. 


A double roof over the chicken coop will 
not only keep the hot sun from distressing 


the hen and her 
| brood, but it will 
also prevent rain 


from driving into 
their sleeping quar- 
ters. Make a frame- 
work above the 
coop, as shown in 
the cut, and cover with cloth or building 
paper. The air space between this and the 
coop will keep the coop very comfortable, 
while the projection in front will make grate- 
ful shade for both hen and chicks. The chicks 





| will not thrive unless they are comfortable. 


Save all your chicks 


E, J. Reefer, the poultry “sy 151 Reefer Bidg., Kansas 

af — is giving awa a valuable boo “entitled, 
hite Diarrhoea and How to Cure It.”” This book con- 

tains dt - facts on white diarrhoea and tells how to pre 

eimple s— solution that cures thie ie disease over att 

act of every hatch. All poultry raisers au a 

tainly welte : Mr. 


fer for one of these valuable FREE boo! 
BIG MONEY ceccian nakes 


ert to ol all you raise at good prices and costs but 
. Our Book HARE GUIDE" 
tells you how. Over Is in « 


80,000 sol: te. 
y itself. Price, "25 erate. ——— sample goby 
our paper containing Rabbit’ Departmen’ 


inland Poultry Journal, 125 Washington St. indianapolis, nd. 


Hackett’s GAPE CURE 


Makes Poultry raising a pleasure. Chicks inhale the 

Whole brood treated at ones, Your money back if it fails. 
Single package 35c., paid. Address, HACKETT’S 
GAPE OURE COMPANY, Hillsboro, Md. Dept. B. 
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Big Catalog Free. 
Saeuar a. PEnmunt Gee Wiien LVE., GRAND RAPIDE to 








8.C. W. horns, lle. Mon 
CHICK funded for dead chicks. Cir. free. 
. Lauver, McAlisterville, Pa. 
CHIC 100,000—10 varieties best blood 
stock. Eggs. Pekin Dux. Illustrated 
catalog free. Standard Poultry Co., R. 2, Nappanee, Ind. 





F'Ge CATALOG FREE, 60 fine breeds Poultry, Turkeys, 
‘con peeks. Guineas, Bantams, Hares, vies, Dogs, 
. Eggs. Low prices. Pi Farm, 


Telford, Pa. 
CHIX AND EGGS. Catalog free. 

Riverdale Poultry Farm, Riverdale, N. J. 

R.C.Br. Leghorns }°3 to lay and win. Select eggs, $1.25 

° 15; $3.50 per 50. §. W. Hensel, Basil, Ohio 
u 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
White Wyandottes. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 
Baby Chicks 10¢ up. 23 thoroughbred varieties. Catalog free. 
Mammoth Hatchery, Bex $2, Glen Eliyn, Il. 
CHICKS S. C. Buff Leghs, Bar. Rocks. Broilers 9c on up. 
Cir. Free. Jacob Neimond, Box 1, McAlisterville, Pa. 
Cc ili and SHEPHERD DOGS. Poultry and Dog 
OIE Catalog free. Edwin A. Souder, Telford, Pa. 
TRY. Best 20 varieties. Eggs, 15, 


Tuosovuensnap POUL 
$1.00; 40, $2.50 up. Catalog. H. K. MOHR, Quakertown, Pa. 


B*5” CHIX. Young’ s Strain. §. C. W. Leghorns, B. P. Rocks. 
Catalogue free. Knoll’se Hatchery, Holland, Mich. R. 3. 


5 Best Breeds Poultry. Hatching eggs. Bie new illustrated 
) circular free. See it. John E. Heatwole, Harrisonburg, Va. 


$1 per 13 ;@2 per 30. Rocks, Reds, Wyan., Leg., Hamb., 
19 varieties. 36th year. Catalor. S. K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pa. 


Ce: BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, $5 wr 10. R. C. Red 
$2.00 per 15. Shropshire Sheep VenDyke, Gettysburg 



































I have found the following an excellent cure 
for gapes in young chicks: Take a level tea- 
spoonful of London purple and dust the 
mother hen when the young chicks are about 
creeping under her for the night, and let the 
chicks inhale it. I use this remedy wd soon as 
I notice the chicks sneezing or gapin 

Mrs. Tillie Double. 


I want to send you a sure cure for gapes in 
chickens. When the first symptoms are no- 
ticed, feed them all the lard they will eat out 
of a dish. It will not hurt them. I have 
used the treatment for more than thirty years 
and have never known it to fail. A good-sized 


| tablespoonful, twice a week, is about right for 





Elizabeth Fetzer. 


Never trail a turkey hen, or waste your 
strength and time in following her meandering 
ways. Use a spy-glass. Watch in what direc- 
tion she starts off early in the morning. Focus 


ten chicks. 


the glass on the dame. If she thinks she is 
not being watched, she will soon locate her 
nest. Wait a reasonable time, then saunter 


down that way yourself. You will very likely 
find her on the nest, or she may fly off at your 
approach. Remove all the eggs save one, 
until she has laid her clutch. Then set them 
under a trusty old hen athome. H.M.G. 


It will be found advantageous to shut up 
the poultry at night, provided they are let out 
early the next morning, for there is no telling 
what animals may be roaming about at night. 
Foxes and weasels may be around when least 
suspected. Open doors at night let rats roam 
in at will, and much trouble may be caused by 
them. This danger, of course, is lessened if 
the fowls have a well-fenced yard, but even 
then. they are not altogether safe. Fowls 


should be let out just as early as possible, 
but a certain su aparece over their range 
will be well repai 


in the end. H. E. H. 





Mr. Bugg: “‘ Have you seen my wife about?’’ 
Mr. Rooster : “Yes, I saw her, and I have a lit- 
tle inside information as to where she is now.’’ 















Protection 


For more than 81 years this name plate 
has been a guaranty of high grade 
materials,expert workmanship, economy 
of operation, surplus power, and engine 
durability. It is your protection as to 
engine quality and engine price. 


WITTE “ci” Engines 


vase H. P. 


Are made in the largest exclusive engine 
factory in the ro. selling direct to 
user. Stan construction in all 
sizes, all parts eerchaaneniie. easy tounder- 
stand, install, on operate and own. I can 
save you $15 to 

factory shipment. 


a — make peeomete 
ed book, 


“How A yoga ize Engine’ te telis cornet — 4 story, 
FREE on request. Write for it--read it before 
you buy any engine.-- ED. H. WITTE, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


1627 Oakland Ave. 
1627 Empire Bidg. 











Cheap pumpins 
-use the Wind 


UMP water with the 65 
Eclipse Wood Windmill— 
rT} 


use wind for power. Our rec- 
ords showthat yourwater sup- 

will cost you only $1.65 a year, figured 
cost. 


= Po in years, rather than fi 
Eclipse Mills tay eh sold for 60 years and we 
can give names of farmers who are still pump- 
‘ing water with the Eclipse, after 
38 Years of Service 


Buy the Baipes—ht is a time-tried 

structed, powerful windmill, = my > tye at- 
tention cand 1 no repairs. Goto dealer for an 

Eclipse Windmill tnd homer. He will serve you. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Manufacturers 





prea en BOOK KF BR E 
ay eat squabs ; 
ae ceed lA Set ween, ool 
to on ons very little space and money needed to 
start; write at once for big, illustrated / Bos book to 
the founder of the squabindustry. PLYMOUTH 








EO ar 
- ICK §& Reds, Rocks, 
Leghorns, W yandottes, 
Sepaetone. Catalog 


TER, N. J. 





_ W.F. HILLPOT, Box ra 
Bar account room, pag a 
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amount poultry eae be rai a or Red Cin and starving 
world. |ASON, Kirksville, Missouri. 

















Decoy Hives Catch Swarms 
By Dr. A. F. Bonney 
OR the farmer to jump into bee- 
keeping without knowledge and ex- 
perience would be very much like 
the beekeeper plenging inte agriculture 


without experience. owever, the bee- 
keeper can, and often does, raise a gar- 
den. Likewise, the farmer may e 
all the honey he needs for his family by 
following a few simple directions. A 
me plan is to make one or more decoy 

ives. Hang them in trees about the 
place, so that stray swarms of bees will 
go into them instead of clustering on a 
bush or post, from which it is not always 
_ easy for the inexperienced person to 
remove them. 

Decoy hives are made as follows: 
Get a store box not smaller than 12 x 16 

a x 20 inches in size, or 

a nail keg, or even 

a@ candy pail will do. 

3 But if you have a 

box, put cleats on 
the cover, then bore 
; two holes in one end 
i of the box close to 
the bottom, and 
into this twist a 
wire loop. This 

- is to hang the 

~ box up by. Now 

‘ put a dozen slen- 

Even a nail keg makes gersticks across 

; @ good hive the inside of the 

box about three inches apart, to support 

the comb the bees will make. This done, 

fasten the cover on with three lath nails, 

one at the u end and one at each 

side, so that the cover is easily removed, 
and the job is done. 

Find a shady place in a tree and, driv- 
ing a spike, hang the box up about fif- 
teen feet from the ground. If you do not 
want to remove the bees to a hive when 
they first go into the decoy, leave them 
until fall; then they may be taken down, 
the bees killed with burning sulphur and 
the honey removed. All the clean white 
comb should be put away, the darker 
comb chopped up, put into cheese-cloth 
and hung in a warm place until the honey 
has all strained out. Brood, bee-bread 
and other waste must be removed be- 
fore the comb is broken up for straining. 





« 
pic. 
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Seasonable Swarming Hints 
The blood of the bee is colorless. 
Uniting bees in the spring is not always 
satisfactory. 


If you see clusters of bees hanging out in 
front of some of your hives, it may mean 
that these colonies will soon cast swarms. If 
not, it means that they need more super room, 
or a larger entrance. 


A frame of unsealed brood placed in a hive 
with a newly-hived swarm, will keep them 
from stealing away, if anything will. If the 
weather is very hot, give shade and good ven- 
tilation to the hive for a few days. 


Bordeaux-Arsenate of Lead 


Three pounds of sulphate of copper, four 
pounds of fresh, unslaked lime, fifty gallons 
of water. First, dissolve the copper sul- 
phate. The easiest, quickest way to do 
this is to put it in a cheese-cloth and 
suspend ‘he bag in a barrel partly filled with 
water. Next, slaké the lime in another re- 
ceptacle, and strain the milk of lime thus 
obtained into the copper sulphate solution ; 
fine wire mesh, or two thicknesses of % 
cam be used in the straining process. Lastly, 
add sufficient water to make fifty gallons. It 
is safe to use this full-strength mixture on 
almost all foliage; but when spraying tender 
things, such as peach trees or watermelon 
vines, it is wiser to reduce the quantities of 
lime and su culos hel 

By adding two and one-half pounds of 
arsenate of lead to each fifty gallons of Bor- 
deaux, the mixture becomes a combined 
fungicide and insecticide. Seedsmen and 
dealers sell the above mixtures ready-pre- 








MAY, 1918: 


Strenuous wartime conditions demand the 
elimination of all waste time and labor. In 
the great drive to conserve human effort, the 


Wille -Metor Ulasher 
Wi?rA 
Swinging Peversible Wringer 
in serving the homeisserving the to conserve time and effort, the 
nation. By their greater ease, more a Maytag will remind you 
convenience and thoroughness, of that ideal in which thought of 
the Maytag Multi-Motor and  laboris forgotten. Simple, safe, 
Maytag Electric Washers have _ silent and ever-ready. What could 
minimized the waste in that imspire greater joy in the heart of 
homely, yet ever-present do- the bride than the possession 
mestic problem she weekly wash of a Maytag with its silent mes- 
—in thousands of American _ sage of never-ending usefulness? 
homes. The greater your desire Why not make it your gift? 


FREE Troublesome laundry pzoblems find easy solution in the 
. Maytag Laundry Manual. Write for your copy—tree. 


THE MAYTAG CO. — Dept. 254 — NEWTON, IOWA 


The name Maytag on a washer—whether it be the Multi-Motor, the Electric, the 
beit-driven or the hand-machine—is insurance of worthy performance. 
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Excellence of quality and favorable 
goed demand and sure sale. Dealers never have ang 
dead stock, slow selling WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES. Send for Hlustrated Literature. Dept. 


| JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. SvcPone Tisnired Toure 


Whiting- Adame Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue Ribbon, the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 105 


[YOUR BEEKEEPING || cls why chicks die 


jee Reeser 8 : 

Not too late yet to secure the right sup- popes how to prepare 

plies or toget started in beekeeping, if wg RS ke iid oe 
order soon. Write today for our illus- ~ — 

trated catalog of beekeepers’ supplies. 

If you want to begin beekeeping, write 


Automatic Rifle 
for our two free booklets for beginners. Seer ; 




























THE A. L ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. on 
[For 59 years in the beekeeping business.} = ead‘ “ie. 
Tr revi date sam Seth 3 54 W. Lake St., Chicage. 
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New Way in 
Farming 


w discoveries in ap a 
Seating and by ‘arm gone hy ony the old 
way when you can have the money- -making work- 
secrets of ov over hg of America’s greatest farmers 


FARM KNOWLEDGE 


contains the boiled down experience of men_who are 

making vee yt in ev Tey te farming operation. Four vol- 

umes, illustrations. 

yo 1. ae a Animale, Their Care in Health and 
Sickness. Vol. 2. Soils and Crspe , 

and Their Mpnegement. Vol. 8. Ma- i 

chinery _ and onstruction on the 

Farm. Vol. 4. Business Side of Farm- [ 

rming Opportunities in 


oqnplote work of its kind wee 
e having an Agricultu j 
in your own home. 


Write for This Book 


booklet has been written about FARM KNOWL- 

E, containing complete list of contents and names and 
also sample and illustrations. Write 

t now. Please address your 


ing and Fa 
moon 4 teen 











Fighting Boys Wear 
| IRONCLAD KHAKI | 
| Twill Cloth : 


f You men and women of his “home 
guard” should wear this patriotic 
economy cloth, too. It's fast sulphur , 
dyed and wears like leather. 


SHIRTS, PANTS AND OVERALLS 
¥ made of the genuine Ironclad Khaki 
(the kind Uncle Sam uses) carry the 
ellow “army” label, like the above. 
LOOK fort inthe garment before you buy 
Write for free samples of Ironclad 
Khaki Cloth, and Miss Ironclad Khaki, the 
kid glove finish ladies’ overall cloth. 
Garments on sale by dealers—everywhere. 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
Baltimore, Md. ¥ 


} 123 Market Place §- 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Another Made-Over Farmhouse 


By William Draper Brinckloe 





ERE’S a letter 
from one of 
Our Folks out 

in Avon, Ill.: 


I read an article in 
the February Farm 
Journal on “The 
Made-Over Farm- 
house,” and have 
much the same prob- 
lem confronting me. 
My house is similar, 





at a great rate. 
Fuel is too precious 
to waste in heating 
such a_ building; 
therefore it’s good 
economy to paper 
and shingle all out- 
side walls right on 
the old clapboards. 
Dip these shingles 
in gray or white 





and-one-half stories, 

with a one-story ell at the back. I enclose 
some very, very rough sketches; will not 
ask you as to the possibilities of my becoming 
an artist in this line, but hope I’ve made 
things clear enough, so you get the idea. 
Would like to make the house more compact 
and convenient at the least cost; what are 
the possibilities ? Very truly, —— 

Now, naturally, we can’t promise to 
show Our Folks how to remodel their 
houses, on this page. But the solution 
of the problem confronting our Illinois 
friend will be mighty interesting to many 
more readers, for his house is almost 

recisely like a hundred thousand other 

ittle farmhouses. So let’s set to work! 

Fig. 1 is the rough sketch, slightly 
smoothed out, of the front of the house 
(strictly speaking, it’s a story-and-three- 

uarters ; but we'll let that aug * and 

ig. 2 is the present floor-plan ighty 
inconvenient and ill-arranged, that’s a 
fact; the kitchen is so surrounded by 
cubby-holes that never a breath of air 
can get toit. And that little bedroom 
adjoining—whew! So we’ll tear out a 
few walls and partitions, putting porch 
osts in their place; you’|l see the result 
in Fig. 3. The old bedroom and wash- 
room are turned into a back porch, let- 
ting the breezes blow right through the 
kitchen. The old pantry becomes a 
storeroom and toilet; the wash-room 
disappears, for the porch is the proper 
ee for washing, except in midwinter. 
cold weather this porch can easily be 
enclosed with temporary panels. The 
two front rooms are thrown into one big 
living-room, with a dining alcove at one 
end ; a very convenient and space-saving 
scheme, by the way. The old storage- 
room is changed to a pantry, forming a 
short and , saat passageway from 
kitchen to dining alcove, as you see. 

My friend didn’t send the second-story 
plan; but I assume there were two 
rather inferior bedrooms up there. So 
we must improve these, and get at least 
one more bedroom; that’s evident. 
Also, we want to make the outside of 
the house a bit less barnlike! So we’ll 
build a porch out at one end, and carry 
an pak terrace all along the front, 
sheltered by an overhanging hood, Fig. 
4; this hood vastly improves the effect 
at very little cost. Then, over the — 
we build a half-story room, with Dutch 
dormers to give head room and light. 

Any good in- 
sulating fab- 
ric, nailed to 
the rafters, 
will make this 
room cool and 
comfortable. 
A bathroom is 
, worked in at 
the other end 
of the —s 
story, Fig. 
, the "two old 
bedrooms have ranges of windows 
added, in front. If still too hot, the ceil- 
ings can be lined with insulating fabric. 

I don’t know what material is used on 
the outside of the old house—the letter 
doesn’t say; clapboards, I imagine. 
And probably there is no ‘sheathing, 80 
that the wind whistles through the cracks 














except that it is one- ig. 4 shingle stain; col- 


ors are costly and 
fade quickly. And, before I forget, let 
me warn you to pack the floor of the 
room over the porch with sand or saw- 
dust, else you’!l fairly freeze in such a 
winter as we’ve just had 

But maybe three bedrooms aren’t 
enough ; in that case we’ll try to work 
in a fourth over the kitchen, getting 
light and air by ranges of Dutch dormers 
on either side. If this isn’t possible, a 
little one-story bedroom may be built off 
from the dining alcove. Another scheme 
would be to 
build a nice 
little bedroom 
at the right, to 
balance the 
porch at the 
other end ; this 
of course, would 
give us four sec- 
ond-story bed- 
rooms in- 
stead of 
three. In 
that cage 
the bath- 
room would 
have to be 
crowded off 
to the rear, 
above the 
kitchen, and 
lighted by one 
or two dormer- 
windows. 

Now I don’t 
expect this just 
precisely to fit 
your conditions 
In every little 
detail; no two 
7 
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alteration jobs 
are ever exact- 
ly alike. But 
I do hope I’ve 
eves be some 
ints and sug- 
gestions that a 
will help you to 
fix up the old 


4 











house and make it more comfortable 
and convenient. These plans are merely 
suggestive ; change to suit yourself, 












































































Legal Knots Untangled 
By A. H. Throckmorton 


ILL of Person Having Property in 
Two States: How should a will 
be made by a person who lives in 
Idaho and owns property both there and 
in Wyoming? Must the will be probated 
in both states, or is probate in one state 
sufficient as to property in both? 
Wyoming. D. R. 
Signature of the will by the testator in the 
presence of two other persons who then sign 
the will as attesting witnesses is sufficient to 
give it validity in both Idaho and Wyoming. 
It must, however, be probated in both states. 
This is done by probating it first in the state 
in which the testator had his permanent home 
at the time of his death, then obtaining from 
the court of original probate a certified copy 
of the will, which copy is then offered for 
probate in the other state. 


Liability of Indorser on Promissor 
Note: If I indorse a note for a friend, 
and he fails to pay it when due, can the 
bank enforce the note against me with- 
out having exhausted all lawful means 
to collect it from the maker? 

New Jersey. Subscriber. 

Yes. If the bank or other holder of the 
note at maturity has presented it to the maker 
and demanded payment of him on the day of 
maturity, and upon the maker’s failure to pay 
it on that day the holder has given prompt 
notice to the indorser, he is entitled to call 
upon the indorser to pay it, and may even sue 
the indorser on the note without making any 
further steps to collect from the maker. Upon 

ayment of the note by the indorser, he will 
be entitled to have possession of the note 
surrendered to him, and he will have recourse 
back upon the maker. 


Mistake in Deed; Title by Adverse 
Possession: A sells a tract of land to B 
and makes B a deed, which, however, 
contains a mistake in the description of 
the land, in that it gives the wrong 
section number. B remains in posses- 
sion for twenty-seven years and sells 
and conveys to C bya dead giving the 
correct section number, and C has re- 
mained in possession for ten years. Has 
C aclear title to the land? ag? 


Oregon. 

Yes. . Possession of the property by C and 
his predecessor in title, B, under a claim of 
title for the period of the statute of limita- 
tions, which in Oregon is ten years, is suffi- 
cient to give Ca title. In order to satisfy 
a particular prospective purchaser, however, 
it would be well for C to obtain affidavits from 
persons familiar with the facts showing that 
a mistake was made in the deed from A to B 
and that the land intended to be conveyed by 
it was the same as that conveyed by the deed 
from B to C. 


Permissive Possession of Another’s 
Land Under Promise To Convey: B 
marries A’s daughter, A allows B and 
his wife to move on to a tract of land 
belonging to A and promises to make 
them a deed to it. makes improve- 
ments on the land, but A has never made 
a deed in fulfilment of his promise. 
Have B and his wife acquired title to 
the land? Andif not, can they collect 
the value of the improvements made by 
them ? A Subscriber, Virginia. 

So long as B’s possession of the land is ac- 
knowledged by him to be subject to A’s per- 
mission, B can not acquire title to the land by 
the mere fact of possession, nor will his hav- 
ing made improvements operate together with 
his possession to give him title. In order for 
B to gain title to the land it would be neces- 
sary for him to notify A that he is holding it 
under a claim of title and to continue in such 
adverse possession for the period required by 
the statute of limitations, which in Virginia 
is ten or fifteen years in accordance with 
whether the land is west or east of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Even though B has not 
acquired title to the land, he is entitled, upon 
being dispossessed of the land, to allowance 
for improvements made upon the faith of A’s 
promise to convey it to him. 


[Legal inquiries will be answered in the paper, 
each in its turn, if of interest to the general 
reader. Those who want immediate replies by 
mail should remit One Dollar. Address, “ Law 
Department,” this office.) 
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A Size for Every 
Engine and Motor 


Piston rings prevent escape of gas and power. 
They must fit exactly or there is compression 
leakage, excessive carbon, and power loss. 
The scientific construction of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
\wax-Roor 
PISTON RINGS 


assures equal pressure all around the cylinder 
walls, They are made in all sizes to fit every 
model and type of engine, automobile, tractor, 
etc.—every size accurately gauged to fit the 
particular model of motor. 

Your local dealer or garage has—or can get 
— our data book of piston ring sizes of prac- 
tically every engine and motor made. his 
will tell exactly what rings you need. Com- 
plete size assortments are carried by more 
than 300 jobbing and supply houses all over 
the country from which you can be gat 
supplied. Over 2,000 unusual sizes and over- 
sizes —all widths and diameters—are kept 
constantly on hand at the factory ready for 
prompt shipment anywhere. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


INGS 


A special ring for engines that pump oil. Used 
in top groove only of pistons to control excess 
oil, with McQuay-Norris Rings in 
lower grooves to insure Maximum compression 
and fuel economy. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 

“To Have and to Hold Power’ —a 

simple, clear explanation of piston 

rings, their construction and operation. 

Mfd, by McQuay-Norris M 

2822 Locust St. St. 








This Saw Citls 25 Cords 


of Wood 


It is absolutely teed 
—hundreds in daily use. 
Write for our booklet “How 
Dan Ross Cuts 40 Cords a 
Day”. 

Delivered 


anywhere in 
the U. S. A. 


in One Da 


AL 

~ 8 
rth —e 

LS 


4 Horse Power Engine 


This wonderful invention does TEN TIMES the 
work of TWO MEN in the woods, 

With it you can make money out of your wood sim- 
ply through the immense saving in time and labor. 
One man can handle it on a log and two can move 


it from log to log. Will cut a 40 inch log in five min- - 


utes. Write us today. 
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This Barn 
complete 


Barns Wholesale! 


— fe Costs Guaranteed—No Extras 
asa | urnish you proctical barns, full 


teers - 
Send nd for FREE Ban ints aad 
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saving catalog and sample to 
THE BROWN FENCE 





SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endersed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct te You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, e me. it new. 

I can save you money. ‘Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


©. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, H. Y. 
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Winning a Home and a Wife 


By Vernon Records 


ARMER Goodneighbor paid Bill 

Rickey the wages due him, and 

added for good measure the follow- 
ing uncomplimentary remarks : 

**T ean’t employ you any longer, Bill. 
I have no use for a man with a cigarette 
stuck in the northwest section of his 
mouth. You are always looking for a 
job of cutting ice in the summertime, 
and making hay in the winter.’’ 

“That being the case—I’]] quit smok- 
ing,’’ Bill snapped. ‘‘}’ll go over to 
Zoe Tucker’s 1,000-acre farm—and win 
a home.’’ 

‘*That’s the talk, Bill. Zoe is the 
best cook in Snowshoe county. I heard 
last night she needed a mechanic.’’ 

When Bil! Rickey arrived at the 
Tucker farm, a pink sunbonnet bobbing 
around a farm tractor caught his eye. 
Zoe Tucker was unable to secure a me- 
chanic to operate the machine, so she 
was trying to tinker it herself. 

He walked over the plowed ground to 
where Zoe was working. 

‘*Good-morning,’’ said he. ‘‘ What 
appears to be the 


apart. Then he tightened the loek-nut 
and “per eo aspark. He got it. 

‘* Now, old-timer, show how nice you 
can perform,”’’ he said to the tractor as 
he mounted the seat. The engine purred 
like a contented kitten. He seized the 
steering-wheel and shifted the gears 
from neutral to low. The drive-wheels 
bit into the wheat stubble and moved 
ahead. Sixteen furrows turned over on 
their backs and smiled at the sun. 

The dinner bell rang. Bill didn’t hear 
it. He had forgotten all about eating. 
He sto ped the engine. The third sec- 
tion of the train of gang-plows didn’t 
turn the furrow to suit him. He short- 
ened up one of the guide rods. This 
finished, the ground was turned over 
smoothly. 

Zoe rang the bell again. 


**Gee!’’ Bill muttered, ‘‘I forgot 
about that dinner. The best cook in 
Snowshoe county! Huh! I hope she 


is. I wonder if she ever contemplated 

matrimony ?”’ 
He walked to the house. Stopping at 
the -wood-pile near 





main difficulty? ”’ 
**T don’t know,’’ 
she confessed. ‘‘ It 
was in perfect or- 
der when it ar- 
rived. Several of 
my hired men have 
tried to operate it. 
Something went 
wrong. They tried 
to fix it—”’ 
‘*That’s the trou- 
ble,’’ Bill inter- 
ru “*it is fixed. 
t it needs now 
is repairing. I’m a 
mechanic. You go 
and prepare dinner. 
I’m hungry enough 
to eat the word 
‘welcome’ off a 
doormat. And I will 
tinker this critter.” 
**But you don’t 
ask what wa ages I 


7? 


*<'T don’t eare! 
he replied. 

He examined the tractor’s engine with 
a trained eye, and turned the engine 


over. It snorted and ran like a sick 
rooster. 

‘*That’s just the way it acts,’’ Zoe 
explained. 


**Please hurry up those eats,”’ Bill 
begged, ‘‘ before I starve to death on 
your farm !’’ 

‘*You certainly have a goeee way of 
m caerees § ’* Zoe said, half angrily, as 

started in the direction of the house. 

‘*Has the new mechanic arrived ?’’ 
Mrs. Tucker inquired a few moments 
later. 

‘*He has,’’ Zoe answered. 

** What’s his name ?”’ 

“ t wages does he expect ?”’ 

“‘He meen care!”’ 

‘Where did he come from ?’’ was the 
next question. 

** He didn’t say,’’ Zoe confessed. 

‘*There is something radically wrong 
here, Zoe. Probably he escaped from 
a lunatic asylum.’’ 

** Probably he did, mother,’’ said Zoe 
as she lighted the blue-flame oil-stove. 

“*T’ll keep my eye on him, anyway,”’ 
Mrs. Tucker warned 

Zee made no comment. 

Bill soon located the trouble. The 
magneto was sick. He secured a screw- 
driver and went te work on the magneto. 
The set-serew he adjusted so that the 
platinum points were just far enough 








appears to be the main ie) Po 


the barn he gath- 
ered an armful of 
firewood. Mrs. 
Tucker was sur- 
prised to see Bill 
enter the kitchen 
and place the wood 
in the box behind 
the cook-stove. He 
then secured a ba- 
sin and proceeded 
to wash off the real 
estate. 

** Dinner is ready 
Mr.— Mr.— why you 
never told me yeur 
name !’’ she stam- 
mered. 

‘*It’s William 
Rickey, from now 
on, Miss Tueker,’”’ 
he said. 

Bill made the dirt 
fly all afternoén. 
About seveno’clock 
he stopped work 
and went to the 
house. He wasn’t 
thinking about farm tractors just at that 
moment. He extracted from his suit- 
case a silk shirt, blue serge trousers, 
tan oxfords and—last but not least—a 
silk necktie. With his safety razor he 
mowed the alfalfa off his smiling face. 
This accomplished he donned his new 
clothes and proceeded to doll up. He 
was whistling merrily. 

‘‘That new man certainly has a good 
+ seni Mrs. Tucker confided to 


Supper was served. 

After supper Bill took a stroll. He 
wanted to be alone, and think. When 
he returned Mrs. Tucker had retired. 
Zoe was sitting on a bench under an ap- 
ple tree watching the moon. Strange 
to relate, Bill’s number seven oxfords 
started in that direction—of course Bill 
went with them. His heart thumped in 
an unaccountable manner. She certainly 
was the prettiest girl he had ever seen 
in his life! 

Zoe smiled at him. Bill sat down on 
the bench. Dan Cupid tried to sit be- 
tween them, but finding there was no 
room he gave it up. 

* & % * 

Oh, well, you can guess the rest of the 
story! Bill did not win a home and a 
wife in one day—nor in two or twenty. 
But he manfully lived up to his new 
resolves, worked hard, and in time 
won the confidence and esteem of Zoe 
and Mrs. Tucker. The rest was easy. 











America Leads Because 
Its Finest Roads 
Are Tarvia Roads— 


Twenty-five years ago, the roads of Europe 
were the best in the world. 


Two centuries of incessant care had made 
them sosmooth and firm that people thought 
they would never,wear out. But along came 
the automobile, destructive alike to the 
roads and all road-building traditions. 


The highways had not been constructed to 
bear this kind of traffic, and unless protected 
by modern methods they promptly went to 
pieces. 


So Europe had to start even with America 
in developing roads that could withstand the 
gruelling test of the new conditions. 


Now America leads. 

The finest roads the world has ever seen 
are now constructed in this country, and a 
very large part of these roads are built and 
ee with Tarvia. 
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Constructing a dustless, mudless, 
automobile-proof Tarvia Road. 


& 


Tarvia roads are dustless and mudless, dur- 
able and automobile-proof. They give the 
maximum of wear at the minimum of 
maintenance expense, 


Tarvia roads are an asset to any community 
because they make intercourse easier and 
increase property values. l 


Now when we are at war they are indis- 
pensable to the Nation because they bring 
the farmer closer to the consumer. They 
broaden his field of operations and make it 
profitable for him to produce moreand more 
food to feed America and our Allies. 


With plenty of good roads, motor-truck 
traffic can take care of thousands of tons of 
food, fuel, and munitions, and relieve the 
railroads to a very great extent. 


Every highway authority, every government 
official, every citizen, ihould be interested 
in this problem because good roads will help 
us win the war. 





Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as 
well as road authorities, The Barrett Company 
has organized a S Service Department 
which keeps up to the minute on rou road —_ 
peony oe ae oe 2 ee 
ng road conditions or problems in = 
vicinity, ihe matter will have the prompt atten- 
experienced engineers. is service is 
free for the asking. nn A eae 
If you want better roads and lower taxes, this 


Department can qraey assist you. Booklet 
free on request. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Spoke Right Up! 


HAT’S what I. S. Brooks, County 
Agent in La Salle county, Ill., did 
when he read our remarks in The 
Farm Journal for December about 
county agents running cooperative buy- 
ing associations. That’s what we wanted. 
Personally, we do not like the term “farm : 
adviser’’ as he has used it here ; sounds 
too much as if the county agents are sent 
out to give advice to farmers. We almost 
answered ‘‘ No ’”’ to his first question : 
*“‘Can you name any one thing con- 
—At all District nected with — life = wea mie 
Servi , managed as marketing and purchasing ? 
ee Do not salaiilerainea me to say thata 
farm adviser should operate a buying 
and selling business. either should he 
be a distributor of formaldehyde for 
treating oats. I have not noticed, how- 
ever, that — raised any objection to 
formaldehyde being distributed in every 


way possible, even by farm advisers, 
$e of & until folks get acquainted with it, at 
em r oO e which time he turns his attention to 


other matters. The same principle 


P O [ * Cl <_< to apply to buying and selling.”’ 
ere was comment from other states, 
rest- = te an too. ‘‘If the county agent can’t give 


the farmer assistance in forming these 





















































HE members of this happy clan hardly know a associations, then the farmer had better 

battery “erid” from a piece of cheese They pees him up for something that will help 

: “ c im to buy his raw material at wholie- 

don’t know and don’t want to know about the sale and sell his produce at cost, plus a 

functions of “electrodes” or “electrolyte.” fare pret, eepe sd. Send, one of 

= r Folks in Massachusetts. 

They are tickled to death to leave all that engineering ‘‘Wouldn’t it be a good plan to have 

“dope” to their battery-bug-friends, and the expert who runs the state appoint a man to help the 

the Prest-O-Lite Service Station down the street. fameet in on oe coeepecn. » 

: . act as a promoter or adviser ? in 

What they do know is that the little box of power, it is being done in this state to some 

labelled Prest-O-Lite” is an all-the-year-’round, one hundred extent,”’ says R. B. Raymond, of Caii- 

per cent performer in wet, dry, hot and twenty-below-zero fornia. We think that is a very good 
weather: a ee en York - 

rite eas e county agents o ew York, ina 

—that it carries in storage the necessary surplus power to conference at Ithaca last winter, ar- 

feed the electric head-lights and spin the stiffest engine under rived at these conclusions: ‘‘ County 

conditions that would have forced any other man’s battery to agents should be especially careful to 

lay down on the job. avoid any direct buying and selling. 

They know that the Prest-O-Lite Service expert is the proper party —— the gus bureaus thei femnersy 

to pass on the condition of the battery and from time to time apply the “sgetge dl institutions, their hould ‘be 

simple treatments necessary to keep it up to its rated capacity. aon _ = a So gyre u - 

They know that this service man’s station is just down the street. - t of furnis hey, - ing R os ovine 

That "it’s an easy matter to stop the car at his place for afew minutes once em to get on their feet. Responsibility 

a month; for all auxiliary organizations should rest 

And—they know that the said Prest-O-Lite service man is a human on farmers themselves. No organiza- 





tions should be formed except on a basis 
of areal need and genuine demand.’’ 

The Farm Journal has no kick against 
county agents helping to form such ae 
associations when they are needed. 
County agents do not seem to be the 
logical men to manage them, though. 


being—a deserving battery engineer who in accordance with our well known 
policy makes no charge for “inspection” or distilled water—but has his 
fixed rates for all other services rendered. 

If you can say “Amen” to this solution of all your car battery prob- 
lems you are eligible to membership in the Prest-O-Lite Clan. 

Drop us aline today and we will put you in touch with our nearest ser- 
vice station man, who will be on the lookout for your first call and will treat 


you as we want a life time customer treated. Sere 
. Read These and Write Us 
The Presto-O-Lite Company, Inc. A letter from Texas says, “The county 


Indianapolis, Indiana agent work in the South is a joke.” We do not 
believe it. Texas folks, is it true? 


The Oldest Service to Automobile Owners in America | _ Mery seem treiieve that the county agent 


goes about prying into personal affairs and 
offering advice. Quite tothe contrary, he 
never advises unless advice is sought. The 
county agent is a perfectly normal man who 
makes mistakes just as all mendo. He has 
studied a few things about the farm, and 
learned others by experience, does not claim 
to know it all and is anxious to learn. 
Indiana. : I. J. Matthews. 


A sad thing about county-agent work is 
that the county agents do not help the farmers 
that need them most. Those that get the 
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O rn yo U r «i help are the progressive ones that don’t need 
it. Many who need the county agent’s services 
never see him from one year to the next. The 

hie emen S$ only way for the agent to aid them is to 
ea personal call; an invitation to a meet- 











ing won’t pull them very far. E. C. 
One young farmer says: “If they would 
Separator, Seine, Seawater Tractor, , a. only send out men that know a spear of corn 
ss Galloway, You know of others from a tuft of grass when they want to help 
rom Gally oe tot alee . us, it might be worth while to n to them. 





But when we boys know more about growing 
corn than they ever dreamed of, why, it seems 
like a waste of time to drive three or four 
miles to hear what they have to say.”” Prac- 








f dollare. Gogg 

t Este Serge having anit 
Git, to cave you freight hes, while you think of tieal men, not eeepc jobbers, are what 
people ex county agents to be. Not often 

are they in an agent. 

















Up Against the Help Question 
HERE is no biking the fact that 
we are up against a serious problem 
with respect to the question of help. 

The draft has taken a large number of 
young men for military service, but 
probably a larger number above and 
ander the draft age have found employ- 
ment at extraordinary wages im indus- 
tries engaged in the production of sup- 
plies for the Government. Without a 
guarantee against loss, the farmer can 
mot meet the wagedemands. A great deal 
of corn went unhusked last fall because 
of a shortage of labor and the unusual 
weather conditions that prevailed until 
the first of March, amd much corn was 
still unhusked at plowing time. Many 
men contended that the crop had cost 
them $2.50 a bushel as it lay in the 
field, and im view of the best prevailing 
price it would not pay to bother any 
farther with it, especially since the de- 
mands of spring work were most insis- 
tent. Since there are no reserves behind 
the agricultural firing line, most grow- 
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ers felt it pageetiahie ocean 
much of which was unfit for market. 


long 
Simee the war women have Beoa of a 
stamtial aid on the farms of Britain, 
though they can rot fill the places of the 
men who have gone to war. 

Fifty years ago it was the universal 
custom im this country for women to 
assist in milking the cows, and in busy 
seasons to do it without assistance. In 

ioneer days the settler’s wife helped 

im in the fields and thought it no hard- 
ship. We have fallen upon softer times. 
It is now a rare thing to see a woman on 
a milking stool or engaged in any out- 
door work, if we may except golf and 
tennis. The American has the name of 
being the most chivalrous of men in his 
treatment of women, yet since in Eng- 
land titled ladies. are gladly doing their 
bit in occupations hitherto belongmg to 
men, there should be no hesitaney on 
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ability to solve his troubles. 

In the meantime, we who are daily ad- 
monished that the salvation of the world 
hangs upon our efforts, are justified in 
sending out S. O. S. signals te Wash- 
ington for help in our task of filling 
Europe’s bread-basket. And while we 
are waiting for that help let us leyally 
do all that we can to justify our title of 
‘*'Phe Man Behind the Guns.” 
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Styleplus Week 







America’s only known-priced clothes 


Styleplus Week is a national affair. 
Week is a national exhibit of the distinctive style, fabrics, and tailoring; made possible at moderate 
price, by the Styleplus idea of concentrating a great volume on each grade. 

Visit the Styleplus store in your town this coming week. This is the season to buy clothes 
with a reputation to maintain—a good time to get the Styleplus habit. 
your pride, get good quality and keep your outlay on the thrift spirit basis. 

Clothes stand out better than their price. 


Look for the Styleplus Label in the coat. 
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| Styleplus distributors will sell Styleplus Clothes $17 
label) as long as their supplies of this grade last. 








the nation over 


Styleplus Clothes 
$21 AND$25 _ 


ad &rade the same pricethenation ve 


What is the interest behind it? 


You know the price before you go into the store. 
$21— Green Label. 


Write us (Dept. AE) for free copy of “The Styleplus Book,” 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc, 
Founded 1849 






A big idea. Styleplus 


If you do, you will satisfy 
The values in Styleplus 


$25—Red Label. 


Baltimore, Md, 
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Text of the Prize 
Winning Advertisement 


“FJ.HE most marvelous machine can néver be a person, but 

Thomas A. Edison, the inventive wizard, has at last 

mastered a human voice reproducing instrument that does 
not betray itself in the very presence of the artists. 

“It isa wonderful thing to see and hear an instrument 
Re-Creating a human voice that is right there beside it, the 
singer thrilled by the consciousness of a second personality. 
The problem ‘to hear ourselves as others hear us’ has been 
solved by the Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph. 

“Miss Christine Miller, the noted concert contralto, 
demonstrated in a recital at Symphony Hall, Boston, how 
thoroughly Edison has made it possible to reproduce all 
shades of tone and sweetness of the human voice. Miss 
Miller, standing beside one of the phonographs, sang in uni- 
son with herself, it being impossible to distinguish between 
the singer’s living voice and its Re-Creation. She sang a 
few bars and the instrument blended perfectly with her 
voice. She ceased and the instrument continued the air 
with the same beautiful tonal quality. Had Miss Miller 
attempted such a concert in Salem, in the early days of our 

‘ country, she would have been hanged for a witch. 
: “The large audience of music-lovers sat enthralled under 
the spell of the wizardry which reproduced a human voice, 
the most delicate violin tones and the blare of a brass band 
with such fidelity that no one, hearing also the same music 
at first hand, could tell which was the real. The instru- 
ment was a stock phonograph intended solely for the home. 
“Perhaps the artistic merit of Mr. Edison’s invention can 
in no way so well be attested as by the fact that 600 mem- 
bers of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston were 
present." 





a 


Earle Insley, Nanuet, N. Y. 


























T is safe to say that no such advertisement as the above 
has ever appeared before. The man who received $1000 
for preparing this advertisement did not write a single word 
of it. The words were written by representatives of various 
newspapers, who after hearing a direct comparison between 
living artists and the New Edison's Re-Creation of their 
work, pronounced the Re-Creation in every case an exact 
counterpart of the original music. The music critics of 
approximately 1500 newspapers have described these re- 
markable comparisons and are unanimous in their favor- 
able verdict. The prize-winning advertisement illustrated 


on this page is composed of extracts taken from newspaper 


accounts of these daring comparisons. 


The NEW EDISON 


‘* The Phonograph with a Soul’”’ 


is positively the only sound reproducing instrument capable 
of sustaining the comparison described. 


You owe it to yourself to hear the New Edison and to 
learn more about it. Our dealers will be glad to give you 
a complimentary concert. We shall be glad to send you 
the booklet “What the Critics Say,” the brochure, “Music's 
Re-Creation,” and a complimentary copy of our musical 
magazine “Along Broadway.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, New Jersey 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS IN 
THE EDISON WEEK PATCHWORK 
ADVERTISEMENT .CONTEST 


First Prize—$1000 
Earle Insley, Nanuet, N. Y. 
Second Prize—$500 
Edward Crede, 337 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Third Prize—$250 
Jane P. Kelly, 318 S. Water St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Fourth Prize—$100 

Miss Leta Worrall, 1034 W. 17th St., Des Moines, la. 
Fifth Prize—$50 

Gordon Diver, 88a Girouard Ave., N. D.G., Montreal 


Ten Prizes of $10 Each 
Mrs. Florence Bassett 430 N. Beaudry Ave., Los Angeles 
JesseG. Bourns 5/3 Washington St., Olympia, Wash. 
Miss Katharine Gest 1203 Second Ave., Rock Island, lil. 


Harold H. Hertel 56 Loomis St., Naperville, lil. 
Mrs. Ray Keegan 407 Gore Blod., Lawton, Okla. 
Alphonse Kirschner 234 E. 3d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss Vida Laughrey 444 N. Market St., Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Mrs. A. E. Peterman © Theodore, Ala. 
Miss Katharine Sartelle 4/9 Sterling Pl., Madison, Wis. 
Josephine A. Sheehan 33 Gage St., Fitchburg, Mass, 





Edison Re-Creations should not be played 
and cannot be played properly on any other 
instrument. If they could be, the manu- 
facturers who seek to profit by Mr. Edison's 
research work would be able to make tone 
test comparisons, such as we have made 
with the New Edison before two million 
music lovers. 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 








Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore to- 
gether ; 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dew-drops to greet thedawn, 
Hundreds of lambs in the fragrant 
clover ; 
Hundreds of butterflies out on the lawn— 
But only one mother the wide world 
over. Cooper. 


A mother’s prayers, silent and gentle, 
can never miss the road to the throne of 
all bounty. Henry Ward Beecher. 


Mrs. Brown Makes a Clean Sweep 
By Catherine Dodge 


sé HAT are you doing, Mrs. 
Brown; are you moving, or 
what ?’’ Mrs. Simmons had 
stopped at the little front gate, her 
curiosity attracted by the sight of all the 
belongings of the Brown family 
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better than the trash that was stuck 
around.’’ 

‘“‘Have you had the sitting-room 
papered, Mrs. Brown ?’’ 

‘Yes, with one of those lovely, almost 
plain papers the lecturer showed us. I’ve 
had it put right up to the ceiling, with- 
out any border. You can’t imagine what 
a relief it is to be rid of that ugly, dark, 
big-figured paper. The room is so much 
more cheerful, and it looks larger, for 
some reason. Come in and see it.’’ 

The empty room certainly offered an 
inviting beginning. 

‘*Take off your hat, Mrs. Simmons, 
and let us see what we can do with the 
furniture. Don’t you think this blue 
Seotch rug is pretty with the tan wall? 
I am so glad I got it, instead of that red 
Axminster Jones tried to sell me. The 
floor looks pretty bad, doesn’t it? I’d 
like to have a hardwood border outside 
the rug, but we couldn’t have it laid 
just now, so I have sent for some of 
that. patent floor covering and will have 
it fitted all around the edges, coming 
well under the rug, which lies in the 
center. I chose a good wood color to 
look well with the blue rug and har- 
monize with the paper.’’ 

They went back into the yard and 
Mrs. Brown stopped before a shabby, 
comfortable old sofa. ‘‘ Are you useful? 





281 
in and thoughtfully placed. Some were 
set aside for renewal by means of paint, 
but others were heroically discarded. 

‘‘What are you. going to do with 
them ?’’ said-Mrs. Simmons. To her 
frugal mind Mrs. Brown’s wholesale 
elimination looked almost wasteful. 

“I am going to send them to the 
Salvation Army. A lot of the stuff we 
don’t need can be fixed up so it will be 
useful for some one.’’ 

Finally the two women sat down to 
survey the result. ‘‘I’d never know it 
was the same room,’’ frankly admitted 
Mrs. Simmons. ‘‘ But doesn’t it look 
comfortable and restful ?’’ 

Mrs. Brown sighed contentedly. ‘‘It 
certainly does, and before long the whole 
house is going to show the effect of the 
same kind of treatment.’’ 


Concerning Certain Domestic 
Affairs 


The mother, in her office, holds the key 

Of the soul ; and she it is who stamps the coin 

Of character, and makes the being who would 
be a savage, 

But for her gentle cares, a Christian man. 

Then crown her Queen o’ the World. 


This year, more than ever, does the 
significance of Mother’s Day affect us ; : 
for never, since the day has been ob- 

served, have mothers been called 





scattered about the yard in the 
bright spring sunshine. 

*‘Do you remember the lecture 
we heard on home-making last 
winter? I wrote down the little 
text and it has haunted me ever 
since: ‘Have nothing in your 
home that you do not know to be 
useful and believe to be beau- 
tiful.” Most people might sup- 
pose that I was just doing an 
extra house cleaning, but I am 
really having it out with my own 
character. I say to something, 
‘Are you useful?’ and then I 
say to myself, ‘ Have you enough 
strength of mind to get rid 
of it?’”’ 

‘*I had to be feeling pretty 
firm before I could do it, but 
you know as well as I do that 
there is no sense in keeping a lot 
of stuff no one ever uses,’’ Mrs. 
Brown continued. ‘‘I dust that 
chair, and we all stumble over 
it but no one ever sits in it. The 
old what-not is just a catch-all 
and is only in the way when we 








upon to bear such heavy burdens. 


Keep a pleasant, even, clear 
voice for telephone use ; it’s not 
the place to let loose surplus 
nerves, even on the twentieth 
eall. If you reply, ‘‘ Well, who 
is it?’’ in a tone that implies, 
‘*you’re a nuisance !’’ you may 
be rebuffing a long-lost friend or 
a good neighbor. 

There are about 20,000,000 
breakfast tables in the United 
States. A spoonful of sugar 
saved at each breakfast—not 
for each person— would mean a 
saving of more than 215,000 
pounds a day, or nearly 40,000 
tons a year. These figures show 
how even a little food-saving will 
count in the aggregate. 


Never ask a child what she saw 
or heard when at a neighbor’s 
house ; that’s the way to make a 
gossip of her. If she sees you 
are interested in her stories of 
what the neighbor was saying or 
doing, she will watch attentively 
next time for something to sur- 








want to get near the window.’’ 
Mrs. Brown was going critically 
from one article to another. 
** Now this little table with the 
drawers can be painted and will 
make a convenient place for my sewing 
things, but that rickety old stand is of 
né earthly use.’’ 

‘*But why did you bring everything 
out here ?’’ asked Mrs. Simmons. 

‘‘It was easier to begin with a clean 
slate. Goodness knows, I’m tired of 
dusting all the little gimcracks, and I’m 
tired of seeing all the confusion. I took 
seventeen silly things off the mantel- 
piece. I am going to put back the clock 
and an old pair of candlesticks that look 
lovely, now that they are polished. It 
rests me just to think about it. Then 
I’ve taken down all the mussy old calen- 
dars and such things that were tacked 
up on the wall. The hardest thing for 
me to know is what pictures I ought to 
keep, but I am sure the plain wali is 





A graceful arch eee the wall which once made a 
small, dark room of this end of the hall. Convenient 
access to the several rooms, space, light, and a view of 
the garden and the hills beyond, were thus gained 


Yes. Are you beautiful? No-o, except 
that there is something beautiful in 
being so ‘comfy.’ I know—a fresh- 
looking slip cover will fix you. If I can 
fit covers to the whole family I guess I 
can do it for a piece of furniture. I’m 
just crazy to show what I can do with 
slip covers and fresh paint !’’ 

The two women carried the sofa in- 
side, ‘‘ Now that old what-not is out of 
the way we can have the sofa before 
the big window, with my little sewing- 
table at this end. Next winter we’ll 
have it face the fireplace, with its back 
against the big table, soit will be con- 
venient to the lamp and magazines.’’ 

Every piece of furniture was chal- 
lenged in turn. Many were found want- 
ing. Those that were saved were carried 


prise you, and may even be 
tempted to improve a little on the 
truth to make her recital spicy. 


Because the conservation of 
children is of such great importance, the 
Children’s Bureau feels that this year 
merely a ‘‘baby’s week’’ will not do, but 
that this should be a ‘‘children’s year.’’ 
The year opened April 6, the anniversary 
of our entrance into the war, with a 
weighing and measuring day. This was 
done because the drafting of the national 
army showed that many men called for 
examination had certain defects which 
could have been remedied if they had 
been known in time. After caring for 
the boys who have gone to the camps 
and to the front, America has no greater 
task than to look after the children, for 
they are the great resources of the coun- 
try. The war is being fought for the 
future, and is, therefore, for the bene- 
fit of these citizens of the future. To 
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fight for them and not care for them is 
both inconsistent and inconsiderate. 


That Red Cross Drive 


In a letter to friends at home, a lieu- 
tenant in an aviation camp wrote: ‘‘I 
can’t say too much for what the Red 
Cross is doing here in France. The 
have hot coffee and chocolate, sand- 
wiches and regular meals seven days a 
week, at less than half the regular 
prices, and are ere | numberless little 
things for the comfort of officers and 
men all of the time. I hear that they are 
installing hot shower-baths this week. 
The soldiers all swear by the Red Cross. ”’ 
When to this we add the care of the sick 
and wounded, and the help given to the 
women and children of that stricken 
country, we can not refuse to respond to 
the appeal for funds, which the Red 
Cross Association is making this month. 


Homely Wrinkles 
I think it must somewhere be written 
that the virtues of mothers shall, occasion- 
ally, be visited on their children, as well 
as the sins of their fathers. Dickens. 


To brighten the inside of aluminum 
vessels boil in them the leaves and trim 
mings of fresh rhubarb; the acid re- 
moves the deposits. 


By cooking raisins with your rhubarb, 

~~ not only make a delightful change, 

ut need less sugar. It is good, too, for 
either sauce or pies. 


If the soles of walking shoes are dip- 
ped into melted wax once every two or 
three weeks, they will last twice as lon 
and be waterproof. A small sum wi 
purchase enough wax for a dozen pairs. 


Do not use rhubarb leaves for greens 
as they contain substances which make 
them poisonous to many people. There 
are plenty of other g eens to be 
a in the spring without risking 
these. 


Leaky tin or galvanized iron pails can 
be repaired by pouring into them enough 
good Portland cement to make a layer 
a half inch thick. The cement should 
be rather thin, and it will take two or 
three days in which to harden. 


In the language class Fred was given 
the word ‘‘ species ’’ to be correctly used 
ina sentence. On looking up the word 
in the dictionary he found it to mean 
‘‘a kind,’’ so he wrote the following 
sentence: ‘‘ My teacher is very species 
to me!’’ 


Now is a good time to wash the com- 
fortables while they are not needed on 
the bed. The easiest way is to let the 
sun and rain do it for you. If spread 
on clean grass and left out through a 
long rain and dried without taking up, 
the colors will run less and they will 
have a clean, fresh odor different from 
the stuffy smelLof washed bedclothing. 


When a vine is wanted over a doorway 
have it simulate an awning as shown in 


Fig. 1. To do this, make a framework, 
preferably of iron rods, or the frame 
of an ol 


wagon or buggy top, and 
stretch over the slan top a width 
of wire fencing. The vine reaching up to 
this must be gradually trimmed of off- 
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shoots until it reaches the netting, where 
it may be allowed to branch and blossom 
at will. A Virginia creeper would be 
admirable for the purpose. 


Some iron bars, or old pipes and a 
few feet of poultry netting will make 
the support for vines shown in Fig. 2 
which will shut out an unpleasant view 
or shade a sunny window. 


We’ve ‘‘meatless’’ days, 
And ‘‘ wheatless’’ days, 
And eat-less days galore. 
But you still can buy 
Beer, ale, or rye, 
Just as in days of yore! 


One way to conserve fat is to use 
washing fluids in the laundry. Here isone 
that will whiten clothes as well as clean 
them : Put two pounds of caustic potash 
in an earthen vessel, add two gallons of 
boiling water, an ounce of salts of tar- 
tar and a pint of liquid ammonia or an 
ounce of salts of ammonia. Let it stand 
twenty-four hours, strain into a stone 
jug and tightly cork. When putting the 
clothes to soak use half a pint of this to 
a tub of water and a half cupful toa 
boiler full of clothes put to boil. 











Z al { 
Utensils which are to be used every 
day can be kept very conveniently 
on a rack extending over and 
above the work table 








How To Do Things 
It is not merely milk, dear, I bring you 
in the jar ; 
There’s the promise of the sunrise, 
The freshness of the breeze, 
The sweetness of the wren’s song, 
Among the apple trees. 
And from the far-off distance 
The cooing of a dove; 
And blending all together, 
Your own, old mother’s love. 
Eleanor Scott Sharples. 


Skimmed milk used in bread in place 
of water adds as much protein to a 
pound loaf of bread as there is in one 
egg. It gives a softness of texture 
to bread that adds particularly to the 
palatability of graham or bran bread. 


Potato and corn-meal muffins are de- 
licious. To make them use two table- 
spoonfuls of fat, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, one egg well beaten, one cupful 
of milk, one cupful of mashed potatoes, 
one cupful of corn-meal, four teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder, one teaspoonful 
of salt. Mix in the order given, put in 
muffin pans and bake forty minutes in a 
hot oven. 


A delicious and nutritious breakfast 
food ean be easily made by mixing to- 
gether equal parts of bran, oat-meal and 
corn-meal. A few raisins chopped finely 
and mixed thoroughly inte the.porridge 
just befere removing - from ‘ the fire 
will add greatly to. the. flavor. and no 





sugar will be needed. Stir the cereal 
gradually into boiling water and allow it 
to cook slowly for about fifteen or twenty 
minutes. If there is any left over, it 
can be fried like cold aaah. 


Boiled rice should be prepared thus: 
Wash acupful of rice in several waters. 
Then drop it slowly into a quart of boil- 
ing water, salt to taste, boil for fifteen 
minutes, cover and place on the back of 
the stove where it will finish swelling 
without burning. Do not stir. Arrange 
the rice in a ring ona hot dish and place 
in the center’ any meat hash, stew, 
creamed fish or chicken. Nothing more 
is needed for dinner but a dessert of 
stewed fruit or a green salad. 


Buckwheat spice cakes offer an excel- 
lent way in which to use up your surplus 
buckwheat flour. Use three-fourths of 
a cupful of sugar, three tablespoonfuls 
of fat, one egg, one cupful of sweet 
milk, one cupful of buckwheat flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, three teaspoonfuls 
of cinnamon, one-quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of cloves, three teaspoonfuls of 
vanilla. Mix like an ordinary cake. 
Bake in muffin tins in a moderate oven. 


Goldenrod eggs make a wholesome and 
attractive dish. Boil until hard as many 
eggs as are needed. Cut the whites in nar- 
row strips and place on slices of toast. 
Pour over this a white sauce, and sprinkle 
the egg yolks, pressed through a potato 
ricer, over the top. White sauce is made 
by rubbing to a paste two tablespoon- 
fuls each of flour and butter, then pour- 
ing on gradually (stirring all the while) 
a cupful of hot milk. Bring to boiling 
point and season with salt and white or 
cayenne pepper. 


Spinach, ‘‘the broom of the stomach,’’ 
ought to be on the spring dinner-table 
several times a week, and asparagus the 
other days. Wash well some young 
spinach leaves, shake off the water, put 
in ahot stew-pan. Shake and stir until 
the juice of the leaves comes out and 
= seem to be melted, then cover and 
cook slowly for twenty minutes. Cooked 
thus all of the valuable vegetable salts 
are retained. It may be eaten with 
butter or vinegar, as preferred. Slices 
of hard boiled egg add to its appear- 
ance and flavor. Ruth Brown. 


The French have a way of making a 

ear-old fowl as tender as one that is 

alf the age, by wrapping it in brown 
paper before it is put into the oven, and 
allowing it to cook in this envelope until 
it is nearly done. The yg retains the 
juices, allows the fow! to cook slowly 
and evenly and grow tender before the 
outside is browned. At the last the 
paper is removed long enough to bring 
the surface of the fowl] to the desired 
color. Young mutton can be brought to 
lamb-like tenderness in the same way, 
and roast veal may be cooked thorough 
without the hard outer crust which 
sometimes spoils this meat when roasted. 


Mrs. Progress and Mrs. Oldways 


‘“We seem to have lost our taste for 
2, semi remarked Mrs. Oldways. 
**Can you account for it ?’’ 

‘*T think so,’’ replied Mrs. Progress. 
‘‘ Apples that have been stored through 
the winter lose flavor. The flavor may 
be restored to 
those that you 
cook by adding the 
syrup left from 
eanned fruit of al- 
most any kind, but , 
especially from 
quinees, cherries 
or — This 
will also partly S@&°Y" - «ce 
sweeten them so. Preparedness: Col. 





that less sugar. Breed: has organised a 
‘will be required. ” boot Coodtuicting roll colt 
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. «The Conservation of Clothing 


By Emma J. Gussmann, Household Editor 


the enormous demand for cotton in 

the manufacture of war munitions 
and the scarcity of factory labor, the 
present-day clothing problem is a se- 
rious one. In deabing with it, careful 
thought. and attention are required, not 
only frem the homemaker, but from 
every individual, for without the co- 
operation of her family, she can accom- 
plish little. 

There has been an enormous waste in 
clothing in this country. The chief 
reasons for this are the frequent changes 
in fashions, the unwise selection of ma- 
terials and garments, the dependence 
upon a poor quality of ready-made gar- 
ments and the improper care of clothing. 
In order to reduce this waste to a mini- 
mum, the points to keepin mind are: 
First, avoid extremes in fashion. Second, 
learn to know quality and its economic 
value. . Third, learn to recognize stand- 
ard materials and their reliability. 
Fourth, im ing ready -m 
clothing, buy from reliable firms, select- 
ing whenever ible those bearing the 
name or trade-mark of the manufac- 
turer, for his reputation is at stake and 
he must keep up to a certain standard. 
Fifth, make ments and do 
other simple sewi at home. Sixth, 
take good care of all clothing. 

Clothes should be studied as an indi- 
vidual One should know what 
is suitable from the hygienic, artistic 
and economic standpoint and then buy 
from the sta int of quality, real 
style and suitability rather than from 
the standpoint of mere fashion. 

Ladies’ dress No. 2140 provides an 
excellent way in which to use two ma- 
terials. Plain and figured silk were used 
in the dress illustrated, but mg 2 and 
foulard, plain and plaid gingham, figured 
voile ai white organdy would be effec- 
tive and timely combinations. 

The combination of ladies’ blouse No. 
2427 and skirt No. 2442 is extremely 
good. The plain skirt has the new front 
opening, the blouse has collar, cuffs, 

ket facings and girdle of a contrast- 
ing fabric. 

The house dress shown in No. 2419 is 
attractive and practical. The sleeves 
can made long or in elbow iength. 
Almost all the cotton materials are suit- 
able for this model. - 

The back of apron No. 2446 is cut 
alorg new lines, extending into the belt 
whieh confines the fulness to the figure. 
The ample pockets are a convenience. 

Girls’ dress No. 2438 is an excellent 
model for summer wear. It - here de- 
veloped in figured voile with bertha, 
yoke, girdle and cuffs of white ‘ 

al jon and edging trim it with 
good effect. 

An attractive model for younger girls 
is shown in No. 2449, desirable for thin 


Beene of the shortage of wool, 


good models for 
smaller girls. No. 2430 is extremely 
= im style, but the pointed collar, 
cuffs and pocket give it a new touch. 
Girls’ dress No. 2426 is cut in guimpe 
style, and is equally good for cotton, 


linen or wool. 

little Is enjoy gg 

bloomers ins of petticoats, an 

mothers make them up to match their 

dresses. Pattern No. 2069 is a 

model for this purpose, and the 

could have high or square neck, long or 

oo vith tbe od of a good pattern, suits 
i a 

for the boy cam sometimes be contrived 

out of garments no longer used by his 


elders, especially so if father’s suits are 
made with two pairs of trousers. Boys’ 
suit No. 2429 will do nicely for this pur- 
pose and for new materials as well. 

A dainty dress for the very little girl 
is shown in No. 2080, to be made of 
dimity, dotted Swiss, lawn or batiste. 
It —. no trimming except a little 
lace for edging neck and sleeves. 

Needleworkers have found that de- 
signs for table runners are often adapt- 
able for side- 
board or bureau 
covers, and, 
while linen is 
preferred, the 
price of this 
fabric is pro- 
hibitive at pres- 
ent. There are, 
however, excel- 
lent imitations 
of linen, which 
can be used 
with good re- 
sults. White 





the baskets in yellow and the flowers im 
harmonizing shades of pink, blue and 
lavender, with the leaves in green. 

A piece of homespun linen in the 
natural shade ; 
wasusedforthe [ 
runner shownin 
Fig. 2. Thewide | 
hems are fin- § 
ished in napery [== 
stitch,thistakes © 
less time than 
hemstitching, 
and is, besides, 
more durable. 
The evergreen 
trees are work- 
ed in cross- 
stitch, the 
branches in 
green, the trunks and roots in brown. 

The runner pictured in Pig. 3 is a deep 
ecru in color, with crocheted insertion 
to match across each end. 

Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for 
our Up-to-Date Springand Summer 








Fig. 2 








towelin was 1918 Ca 550 designs of 
used for the ladies’, misses’ and n’s patterns, 
runner shown an article on dressmaking, also illustra- 
in Fig. 1. The tions of thirty of the various simple 
embroidery is Fig. 1 stitches all valuable to the home dress- 
done in cross- maker. We no longer furnish the 
stitch, the bars in two shades of blue, Fashion World. 

In ordering, be sure to give 


The Farm Journal Patt 


number and size of the pat- 
tern wanted. For ladies’ 


measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments give waist and hip 
measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for skirts and under gar- 
ments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast measurement and length 
of back. Children of same age vary im size. For instance,—the average child of six years will 
measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children of ten years who will 
measure only twenty-four inches. In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 
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Send 10 cents in silver or in’ stamps for each 
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‘*Dressmaking Self-Taught,’” will be sent to any address for 25 cents. 
‘Address, THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
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WHY SUFFER 
FROM SEAMS? 


Women who wear Burson Hose 
know what real foot comfort 
means. There are no seams— 
just a smooth soft sole to walk on. 


BURSON 
FASHIONED HOSE 


are shaped in the knitting to fit 
the foot, ankle and calf. No 
binding—no wrinkles. 

Made in 


Lisle, Mercerizxed 
and Art Silk 


Cotton, 


Sold at Leading Stores 
Booklet Sent Free 


Burson 
KNiTTinc Co. 


85 Forest St. 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Wholesome 
Food 
and Delicious 


like Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter,spells economy 
of the better sort. For, 
besides exceeding 
more costly foods in 
nourishment,it renders 


service by saving fats. New Book 

Order Beech-Nut now! of gee 
u eanu 

pee sok ame Butter Recipes 


Canajoharie, New York 


Béeeci-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


on Request 














Help for Baking Day 
Mixing bowls, rolling pins, spoons, pans, 
are obstinate to clean when they get 
“stuck up.’’ One woman made this dis- 
covery: Grease left by shortenings caused 
9/10ths of the trouble. She looked around 
for grease-dissolvents. Gold Dust bein 
the most effective and easiest, dissolv 
that 9/10ths of the trouble. It shortened 
the work of cleaning up after cooking. 


Want 





Butterflies, insects. Some $1—§7. Prospectus 
Free, Sinclair, Box 415, D 16, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Red Cross Work 


HERE isa never-ending demand for 
knitted socks. Every man in active 
service requires one new pair per 
week, otherwise he is unable to keep 
his feet in good condition. Knitters that 
are able to make socks should confine 
themselves to these articles, leaving 
other garments to less experienced 
workers. 
To reinforce a sock heel, 


side by using each thread alternately (as 
our grandmothers knit striped mittens), 
and purl the wrong side with the double 
thread. This is better than reinforcing 
with a thread of cotton or silk, making a 
thicker fabric at the point getting the 


most strain, and the yarn will not cut as | your flat work on a mangle, also run by gaso- 


| line, thereby saving time and strength for 


the thread is likely to do. 

When knitters find that their yarn 
splits easily, they should watch their 
work, remembering that a split stitch 
does more damage than the undue 
widening of the work, for it makes a 
weak place which will soon break, short- 
ening the life of the garment. 

When there are dropped stitches to 
pick up, instead of laboriously raveling 
out one’s precious knitting, just take a 
crochet hook, catch it into the dropped 
loop, and crochet it up through the 
proper stitches and upon the needle 
where it belongs. A hook always at 
hand will save much time. 

A plan for raising money for the Red 
Cross among the farmers, by inducing 
each farm family to set a hen and devote 
the chickens produced to the benefit of 
the Red Cross, comes from Jamestown, 
N. Y. Last year fifty farmers and their 
wives joined in a movement of that 
kind. The result was 229 chickens which 
produced that much extra food for the 
people and $175 for the Red Cross. This 
year they will endeavor to increase the 
output at least six times in numbers, 
and $1,000 is their goal. A Red Cross 
flag will be nailed on every house 
where a Red Cross hen is sitting. 


Aunt Harriet’s Letter Box 


Is there any way in which the women 
of a rural community can earn money 
without going away from home? 

Martha. 


Yes. By cooperation you can start a Jam 
Kitchen. Call a meeting and organize; you 
will need a good leader, a secretary and a 
treasurer. Secure a room or rooms in which 
you can work, and buy, beg or borrow stoves, 
tables, chairs and cooking utensils. 

Arrange for asupply of jars, jelly glasses and 
sugar, and plan to save every atom of fruit 
throughout the season. Plan to have those who 
are interested come to work in this community 
kitchen to can and preserve, make jams and 
jellies. Some may able to come for the 
day, some for but an hour or two, but all 
should be paid by the hour, and also paid for 
any fruit they may bring in. The children, 
under competent leadership, might gather the 
wild fruits, which are delicious when properly 

ut up and are much desired by city trade. 

me one of your number should get in touch 
with city ers and hotels (the latter re- 
quire the fruit put up in small glasses for 
individual serving), and find a market for 
your products. e bookkeeping should. be 
carefully done and a strict account kept of all 
expenses. It may be necessary to defer pay- 
ments for labor and 
fruit until the close of yf 
the season, and any 
balance which exists 
should be divided ac- 
cording to the number 
of hours given to the 
work. Attractive labels 
and neat packages will 
do much toward selling 
your goods, but they 
must be offered to the 
market by some one 
having the business in- 
stinct. 

From one rural com- 
munity comes the state- 
ment that in that neigh- 


use two | 
threads of yarn and knit on the right | 











borhood enough fruit went to waste last fall 
to have ig mre a city of 30,000 ple. A 
repetition of such waste must not be allowed, 
so if a lack of transportation facilities, or a 
glutted market, makes the sale of fruit in 
season impossible, the Jam Kitchen must 
come to the rescue and save the fruit for a 
hungry world. 


Our laundry work is very heavy. Is 
there any way in which I can make it 
less so? We do not have electricity and 
there is no help available. Lone Star. 


Plan the family clothing so that.it is easily 
washed and ironed. This can be done, both in 
the choice of materials and by care in making. 
Then get a good washing machine, selecting 
one which can be run by gasoline, now that 
the men folks are not available for such pur- 
poses. Crepe and woven underwear, hosiery, 
crepe and crinkly seersucker dresses and 
rompers, require no ironing, and you could do 


other duties. Keep the laundry work out of 
the kitchen, if possible. It is not so tiresome 
and decidedly more sanitary to have it carried 
on elsewhere. 


M. E. D.: Send stamped and self-addressed 
envelope for reply to your letter of March 4. 
We shall have to answer it by mail. 


Doubtful: The recipe for “brownies” 
given in the Tearoom article page 156, March 
number, is correct. Neither baking-powder 
nor soda is required. You will recall that in 
the first installment of the Tearoom article, 
they are referred to as being “half cake and 
half candy.”” Your letter went astray and 


-could not be answered by mail. 





AUNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be 
given here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Address, Aunt Harriet, 
this office. 


Save Fats for Fighters 


The United States Food Administra- 
tion figures out that 375,000 tons of fat 
can be saved yearly if each family uses 
one-third of an ounce less each day. 
Care in the use of soap, less fried food, 
and the substitution of margerines and 
vegetable oils for animal fat will do the 
work, leaving more money on the right 
side of the balance sheet, too. 

Use soap whenever and wherever 
necessary, but without waste, substi- 
tuting washing-powders, fluids and solu- 
tions whenever possible. 

Put away the frying-pan. Food that 
is baked, broiled, stewed or roasted is 
more wholesome, less expensive and de- 
cidedly more patriotic. 

Use butter on the table if you must, 
but not for cooking. Camoufiaged but- 
ter, that which has its bulk increased by 
working in fresh milk, does not keep in 
warm weather and has no economical 
value in cooking. Oleomargerine finds 
its biggest market in the vicinity of 
Elgin, [ll., the great butter producing 
center of America. This indicates that 
producers of butter find it profitable to 
market their output, using substitutes 
for home consumption. Margerines are 
made of pure, wholesome ingredients, 
suet or vegetable fats, the latter ob- 
tained fromcottonseed, or extracted from 
the various nuts. Oleomargerine, nut 
margerines and nut butters are all color- 
less, which does not affect them for 
cooking purposes. The coloring matter 
can be added if they are wanted for 
table use, and is sup- 

lied by the manu- 
acturer. Our foreign 
population recog- 
nizes the value of 
olive-oil. The taste 
for it, with Ameri- 
cans, is usually an 
uired one. The 
value of poultry fat 
is often overlooked. 
It is especially 
good for baking, 
and not an atom of 
it should be wasted 
thoughtlessly. 
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You May Stay at Home: 


—but You Can Help Win the War 


OU—"The Man with the Plow"’—may look far afield, your thoughts 
may be of the boys in the trenches, you may even feel a strange 
tugging at the elbow, but your task just now is to plow and plant 


and produce. 


Your fight is in the “supporting line.”” And from 


that line must come the strength of the 


AMERICAN mi! RED CROSS 


— The great organization of mercy, whose activities 
know no bound in territory, no limit in service. 


The atrocities of our enemies have 
made war’s suffering doubly great, but 
that suffering is being relieved by the 
Red Cross. In Belgium, in France, in 
Serbia, in Armenia—wherever war has 
spread its misery,the RedCrossisatwork; 


nursing the sick and wounded, feeding 
and clothing the destitute, rebuilding 
devastated lands—even preparing crip- 
pled soldiers for new lives of greatest 
usefulness and independence, And for 
this great work your money is needed. 


Your Red Cross is an all American, largely volunteer, organization, authorized by 
Congress, headed by President Wilson, audited by the War Department, enthusiastically 
approved by your Army, your Navy and your Allies. 


The work covers both military and civilian relief in every war-torn Allied country and 
full reports of all expenditures are continually being published, or are available through 


the Chapters. 


Every cent of every dollar received for the Red Cross War Fund is spent for war 


relief. 


All administration costs and relief work for other than war purposes (such as the 


Halifax and Guatemala disasters) are taken care of out of membership dues, and the 
interest which accrues from the banking of the War Fund has made actually available 
for war relief at least one dollar and two cents for every dollar contributed. 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 











This space contributed for 
the Winning of the War 


George Frost Company 
Makers of Boston Garter 


Bosten Garter has been in National Service 39 years 


United States Gov't. Comm.on Public Information 
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Makes Any 


Soap 
and labor. 
makes the soap work. 


quart of water and boil. 


of ordinary laundry soap. 

















Washing Easy 


There is an easier way to wash than wearing out your back 
and the clothes over the washboard. 


Chips in the wash water and save two-thirds in time 
The Borax = the water, loosens the dirt and 
se 





MULE’ TEAM 
BORAX SOAP CHIPS 


this way to get best results :— 

Make a Soap Jelly by adding three tablespoons of Chips to a 
Put enough of this solution into the 
wash-water to make a good spds and soak or boil clothes as 
usual. Will not shrink woolens or injure fine fabrics. An 8 oz. 
package of 20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips equals 25c worth 


It’s the Borax with the soap that does the work. 
AT ALL DEALERS 

















Put 20 Mule Team Borax 




















Headquarters 
Get Wholesale Prices 


DE4L direct with manufacturers and econ- 

omize. Get that new range for less than 

you thought necessary. Send for this book 

showing the many different styles and sizes 

mace ET of Kalamazoo Stoves and 
mR 


al 
\ > — ieee Rornacen, Kitchen Kabinet 








ag 


White Tesnelod Metal 


Kabinets and Tables. 
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A varnish food made by varnish mak- 
ers to supply what varnished surfaces 
lose in service. Applied with a cloth 
—no hard rubbing. Imparts brilliant 
dustless surface. No grease, grit or 
acids. Twice as much for same money 
as most polishes. 


KoChi-Namel Store 


in locality will show how easily 
Chi-Namel poli 


el arn gape: ae phan tee 
i merchant i a 
































No Rubbing, Ne Scrubbing, Ne Washboard Grind 
LV Washing Tablets Will Not Fade 
Finest Color nor Injure Finest Fabric 


16 years’ use by careful housewives proves 
1-V merit. Satisfaction guaranteed 


1 mo’s supply 0c, 1 yr’s supply $1.00 
1-V CO., DEPT. 3 
1966 Park Avenue, New York 


No Washday Backache 7) 









Cut Glass and Grease 


. What keeps your cut glass from spark- 


ling? An invisible film of oil or grease 
lodges in the deep cuts. To effectively 
remove the cause of the trouble try a 
tablespoonful of a grease-dissolvent like 
Gold Dust to a dishpan of water. Apply 
with a brush. This recipe will keep 


your cut glass sparkling. 
P A That Protectand Pay 

Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Wateon E. Ooleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. O. 















How To Make Dishwashing Easy 
By Mrs. Christine F¥ederick, 
Author of “The New Housekeeping” 














HAT same old, hateful task of wash- 

ing dishes—how women loathe the 

time and effort which would be so 
much better placed on something else ! 

But dishwashing is being touched by 
the hand of science ; a few years hence 
dishwashing drudgery will have disap- 

eared forever. Even today, in the most 
inconvenient kitchen, the task may be 
made easier by applying a few simple 
methods of work. 

Analyzing the process of dishwashing 
from the time we remove the soiled 
dishes from the table to the time we 
put them away on their respective 
shelves, we see that dishwashing is 
not one single task but a group of 
small tasks. We see that it is not all 
‘‘dishwashing,’’ but that it is com- 
posed of these four parts: 1. Scraping 
and stacking dishes. 2. Washing them. 
3. Drying them. 4. Putting them away. 

The reason the work is hard may be 
due to fault or delay in. any one of the 
four parts,“and we have to find out 
in which part the delay occurs, and 
how it can be remedied, before we 
can improve the whole. Perhaps we do 
not thoroughly and carefully stack and 
scrape. Few women use the little scraper 
of wood, or wood and rubber, which looks 
like a paddle, Fig. 8,(which is better than 
a knife or fork ) to scrape the dishes clean, 
so that the actual washing is not both- 
ered by fragments, grease, etc. Or we 
can use tissue-paper to remove grease, 
and thus make the work easier. Stacking 
is important, all similar sizes going to- 
gether, all dishes stacked to the right 
and drained to the left. 

Nothing does more to make dishwash- 
ing a drudgery than to have the sink, or 
table surface on which dishes are wash- 
ed, too low. The height should be so 
arranged that the worker can stand at 
it with comfort, or, preferably, the 
worker can sit down to this, as well as 
any other household task of .a similar 
kind. The writer always sits down to 
wash dishes, to iron, prepare pastry and 
peel vegetables. 

The first secret of washing dishes is 
to have the water hot and soapy, the 
suds being made by a soap-shaker, 
Fig. 2, and not by floating a cake in the 
water. A good soap-powder 
is best for pots, kettles and 
pans. Use astring mop, Fig. 1, 
whenever possible ; this makes 
the task easier on the hands, 
and is more 
sanitary than a 
dishcloth. Two 
















Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


mops can be used, a small one for 
lasses and pitchers and a large one 
or the regular dishes. 

Now, if we have a drainer, Fig. 4, we 
can cut down the time of the whole 
process more than a third, because the 
time consumed in wiping is greater 

















than the time: consumed’ in washing. 
Therefore, with a drainer, we r 

the drying time, because if dishes are 
arranged in a rack and have scalding 


water poured over them, they will dry 
themselves. It 
is neither neces- 
sary nor sani- 
tary to dry each 
piece with a 
dish - towel of 
doubtful clean- 
liness, and by 
the time the pots and small utensils 
are finished, the dishes will be com- 
pletely dried and ready to put away 
without further handling. 

Much time is consumed in carrying 
the trays of washed and dried dishes to 
some distant place. Sometimes innu- 
merable trips are required to carry all 
the dishes used at a meal to the pantry 
or shelves. Why not place the shelves 
for the pots and pans, and the kitchen 
dishes, adjacent to the sink, at the left? 
This has n done in several homes, 
with the result. that the dishes can be 
put away, when dried, without walking 
a step. Thus many minutes can_be 
saved, to be spent on something else 
outside the kitchen. 

A device which can be helpfully em- 
ployed in the dishwashing process is the 
tray on wheels, 
Fig. 5, which 
can be pushed 
or wheeled 
wherever de- 
sired. All the 
dishes from a 
meal can be 

* stackedonthese 
, lower and up- 
per trays, and 
wheeled at once 
to the right side 
of the sink. If 
the dish-closet 
is some distance from the sink, the same 
tray can be used to receive the clean 
dishes and wheel them to wherever they 
are to be put away. 

A new dishpan, Fig. 6, is rectangular 
in shape, more exactly to fit the sink. 
It is pe ry on legs, which are fitted 
with rubber tips to prevent marring the 
surface of the sink. In addition, it has 
a small drawer at the base, fitted with 
a fine mesh wire. Thus, instead of lifting 
up and tipping the pan to empty the 
water, the stopper can be removed, the 
drawer pulled out, and the water emp- 
tied and pan drained at the same time. 
This is a great improvement over the 
old round pan. With a convenient ar- 
rangement of sink, closet and shelves, 








Fig. 5 











E Fig. 6 
proper tools and a Rogge supply of hot 
water, time, strength, soap and towels 
can be conserved, all of which are worth 
saving. 
Man’s work is hard, vexatious, slow 
. Ofttimes in the completing ; 
But when a task is finished, though, 
There isn’t much repeating. 


But woman’s work’s the same for aye, 
How oft for change she wishes ! 

It’s sweep the Same old rugs each day, 

And wash the same old dishes. 
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Sleep-Meter 


O estclox 


HE strongest recommen- 

dation Sleep-Meter could 

have is the family name 
—W estclox—on the dial. West- 
clox is the badge of alarm clock 
quality. Sleep-Meter is proud 
to wear it. 

Sleep-Meter is made by the West- 
ern Clock Co.,—makers of Big Ben 
and other Westclox alarms—and is 
easily the best medium-priced alarm 
you can buy. 

Like all Westclox, Sleep-Meter has 


the patented Westclox construction— 
a better method of clock making: 
Needle-fine pivots of polished steel 
greatly reduce friction. That’s why 
all Westclox run on time and ring on 
time. 

Sleep-Meter has taken a front rank place as 


a business and household timekeeper, and is 
telling time in several rooms of many homes 


y. 
Sleep-Meter is five inches tall, has a cheer- 
ful-toned gong and an easily read dial. You'll 
want one of these clocks—more likely two. 
Sleep-Meter at your dealer’s. Look for 
the gy name—Westclox—on the dial. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, Sleep-Meter 
will be sent direct on receipt of price: $1.75; 
in Canada, $2.50. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout—Ironclad—Sleep-Meter—Bingo 
La Salle, Ill., U.S. A. 


AT Westclox Ala 
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Can’t Strike 
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Power on the Farm 


288 


What are you going 
to do when you move 
to town? Loaf? 


We know the rest of the family 
will enjoy town life, but unless you 
get into a business where your ex- 
perience and acquaintanceship in 
the community count, it is mighty 
tiresome'for you. 


316 Farmers Are 
Making Big Money 


With Our Business Proposition 


American Marvel 


Flour Mill 


They had no more experience when they 
started than you have had. They are doing it, 
you can do it. 

If this fact interests you, write us at 
once. We will send you a big booklet 
called “Evidence’’ which will show you 
where and how others have succeeded. 

There are more than 1200 of these 
MARVEL mill owners in this country. 

We build mills for large and small 
communities. 











































When a motor truck is added to a farm’s equipment, it imme- 
diately goes to work to boost the owner’s income and lessen his 
expense. Here is a load of lettuce ready for market 











to have saved $600 by taking the hogs 


VERY farm is a factory. And just 
to the station in a motor truck. 


as we, in the manufacturing busi- 


FE aay metas 5 ree Seeman, ness, are quick to grasp any time In times of sickness the saving of a 
this big, Porofitable on Thad or labor-saving device, the farmer has human life, or a valuable horse or cow, 


taken hold of this latest farm tool, the 
automobile, because he needs it in his 
work, the nature of which must of neces- 


may be efiected by the prompt appear- 
ance of the doctor or veterinarian on the 
scene. John N. Willys. 


Many owners pay for the mill out of 
the profits the first year. 

Everyone eats bread—takes flour to 
make bread — you make the flour. Write! 


ES are selling at fabulous figures in Europe. 
War conditions may make them go almost as high 


here. You owe it to the country 





td 


and to yourself to 





sity cover a large area. The automobile 
is aiding the farmer to cultivate more 
acres and more intensively, as a reference 
to the market reports will indicate. And 
just now this is vitally essential because 
the farmer is necessarily the backbone 
of the whole Allied cause. The world 
looks to him. 

These machines carry milk, butter, 
eggs, garden truck, live stock, to the 
markets, and make quick runs to town 
after repair parts. In former days a 
breakdown might have delayed a thresh- 
ing crew or several hands in the busy 
season for a half day or longer. Now it 
is a matter of an hour or so. And this 
time is vital in the busy season when 
delay may spoil an entire crop. 


One dairyman in North Carolina tells _ 


me that he has sold a pair of mules 
which cost him $450 since he made use 
of the automobile, and has saved three 
days a week of one man’s time. ‘‘I 
would rather go out of business than go 
back to the old way,’’ he says. 

Another man tells me that his mow- 
ing-machine broke down just at noon- 
time. A new casting was required from 
a town eight miles away. This meant 
the loss of half a day with a horse and 
buggy. Telling his hand to get his din- 
ner, he went to town in his machine and 
returned as his hand was finishing the 
noon chores, allowing the work to go on 
without any interruption. This man will 
never be without his automobile. 

Seven miles from a railroad station, 
out in Iowa, there is a man. who raises 


A Concrete Safety Curb 
By Albert Marple 

The officials of Huntington Beach, 
Cal., have established a new and novel 
method of handling traffic at a dangerous 
curve, consisting of a center-of-the- 
street safety curb which makes it almost 
impossible for truck or auto drivers to 
stray from the right side of the road. 

The curve is so sharp as to be entirely 
unexpected by the stranger, and, realiz- 
ing this, the officials decided to build 
the curbing shown in the picture below. 
This has been run in the center of the 
road almost.around the entire turn, so 
that it is visible to the approaching mo- 
torist for at least 150 yards before the 
turn is encountered. ~ 

This safety-curb is about fourteen 
inches wide and ten inches high. Like 
the retaining wall on either side, it is 
made of concrete. While quite large 
the curb has a rounded top, so that it 
does not, in itself, constjtute a danger- 
ous feature. As it now stands this curve 
is practically fool-proof. It makes it 
almost impossible for a reckless driver 
to place himself in a position dangerous 
to others or even to himself. 


Safer Roads at Night 
By Felix J. Koch 


Just where the edge of the road is 
when you prepare to turn out for some 
on-coming truck or auto is often a 


PATENTED 
hogs. Formerly he hauled them to the guess, and no end of mishaps have hap- 
Shock Cars station in a big farm wagon and the tri ned and are happening, as a result of 
took about two pounds off each hog. It bad guessing. 
Bhd ody mponyh “Ay Ayong = temhm 9 is a fact that when he took the hogs 
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are coming into use near bridges and at 
bad turns in the road. But to these 
may be added an additional safeguard, 
even less costly, but which the highway 
commission in charge almost always 
forgets. I mean that such fence should 
be given a coat of whitewash, and that 
this be renewed frequently. 

Nothing available for such work stands 
out, at night, as white does; the very 
faintest gleam of hidden moon, some- 
times faint starlight, or, again, the 
faintest rays of the headlights pene- 
trating fog, rain or clouds of dust, will 
show the line of white and serve to 
guide the driver back to the safety of 
the actual road. 

The picture shows fences of this sort 
on the road between Xenia and Wil- 
mington, in South Ohio. 


If a Motor Lacks Power Look for— 


1. Leaky engine valves. 

2. Too rich a mixture. 

3. Late ignition. 

4. Motor running hot because of lack 
of oil or water. 

5. Lack of gasoline because of clogged 
fuel es 

6. Poor grade of gasoline. 

7. Dragging brakes. Feel the drums 
with your hand to determine if over- 
heating. 

8. Flat tires, which cause undue fric- 
tion and loss of power as well as short 
tire life. 


If a Motor Stops— 


1. It may be out of gasoline or, 

2. Tank cap vent is clogged. . 

8. Loose electrical connections. 

4. Dirty contact points in distributor 
or commutator or the accumulation of 
dirt or oil on the underside of the dis- 
tributor cover. 

5. Out of lubricating oil, usually in- 
dicated by a knocking in the motor, 
followed by an abrupt stop. If this hap- 

ns do not try to start the motor until 
it has been allowed to cool off and fresh 
oil supplied. : This is usually a serious 
matter and should have the attention of 
a good mechanic before putting the car 
in service again. P. T. Hines. 


Answers to Questions 


Using a truck, instead of horses, will give 
six acres of crops more to sell instead of 
feeding foodstuffs to draft animals. 

You can easily paint your own car or truck 
by using one of the excellent ready-pre- 
pared paints made especially for that purpose. 

Leather is largely used in Degas pumps 
and various pipe-fittings. is material is 
now high and scarce, but three-ply felt roof- 
ing will answer almost any packing purpose. 

Almost every autoist neglects roller or ball- 
bearings in the front wheels of his car, with 
the result that the balls are crushed sooner or 
later. Jack up the front wheels and give them 
a shake, and if there is any lost motion re- 
move the hub cap and make proper adjustment. 


Sometimes a valve push rod will stick in its 
guide and cause a motor to miss fire. 
warped valve-stem will produce the same 
result. In the case of a stuck push rod, the 
trouble may be remedied by rubbing it down 
with emery, but it is best to replace warped 
valves. - 

Because you have been told not to “monkey 
with the magneto ” does not necessarily mean 
that you should give it absolutely no atten- 
tion. When a magneto is in use the main 
bearings should have a drop of oil at least 
once a week. These are usually ball-bearings, 
and if run dry will quickly be ruined. 


The connections on dry cells should be kept 
tight, as _~ one cell in a series which hap- 
_ to be loose will cause difficult starting. 

en employed in a truck or car the vibration 
is liable to loosen the connections at any 
time, and frequent inspections will often 
avoid a lot of delay in starting the motor. 
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Dirt Track Champion of America 


The roads you drive on are the roads 
AJAX TIRES win on 


Victory on dirt tracks at racing speed means service on dirt 
roads at your speed. Ajax Tires won the Championship of dirt 


tracks from Texas to Massachusetts last racing season. 


ere 


is proved performance on the same “going” as dirt roads. 
Ajax Tires are the natural selection—the money saving tires 
for the farmers, the long lasting, easy riding tires for all roads. 


ADVAX ROAD KING 
More Tread on the Road 
Here’s a mighty Ajax Tire designed, built and guaranteed to uphold Ajax 


reputation for service and endurance. 


In competition with other tires, Ajax 


Road King proves its superiority. Built for city streets or farm highways. 


A monarc 
Ajax Road 


in guality, a democrat in service. 
King has more tread on the road than other tires—more grip 


to hold the road. Note, too, the triangle barb tread—an added safety factor. 


SHOULDERS of STRENGTH 


The picture sh: jax Shoulders of 
Strength wacandenrtes 4 9 May Ajax "Tires, Te- 
inforcing the tread and giving them more 
tread on the road. 


Shoulders ¥ Strength mean added wear— - 


use they 
i ; oyer the en- 
tire width of the tread, preventing it from 
centering in one spot and going » Frwthe to 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


the fabric. Guaranteed in Writing 


5000 Miles. 


97% Owners’ Choice 
This huge percentage of Ajax total output 


goes to car owners as their individual choice 


over other tires that came with 


ir 


cars, 
Ajax Tires and Ajax Inner Tubes 


give satisfying service. 


on Ajax 


racing triumphs mailed on request. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


1796 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Leading Cities 











War’s Thrift Lesson 


Because new things for the home cost so much more, it 
8 to make present equipment last longer—by repair- 
Ey wear of the little yourself with the aid of 
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Get Cash for Your Farm 
or other real estate, Any kind. Daz where, Tin plex 


Plan will show you how. 7 No 
able om 
THE CO., Dept. 74, 1123 Broadway, New York 
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struction—the supreme tool for dig- 
drainage ditches. Made by firm 40 years 


er loaten in earth working machinery. 


Write today for 
free literature. , 
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FARM CANNING MACHINE CO. 
Meridian, Miss. 
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Orchard Frost Insurance 
By Earle W. Gage 


HE heavy demand for fruit at prof- 

itable prices, and the fact that Eu- 

rope must depend upon our orchards 
for her supply, due to the depletion of 

famous groves, should awaken fruit 
growers to the importance ¢ making = 
rangements to insure their fruit growt 
against frosts this spring. 

The most tical and economical 
method yet devised for protection of 
large areas is the direct addition of heat 
by means of numerous small fires prop- 
erly distributed over the area to be 


An orchard alarm thermometer ob- 
viates the inconvenience of remaining 
on watch. This instrument is so delicate 
that an alarm bell sounds in the owner’s 
bedroom when the orchard temperature 
approaches the danger point. The in- 
strument is placed at what is considered 
the coldest or lowest part of the or- 
chard, and is set so as to ring when the 


manner it is possible to hold the tem- 
perature of the orchard from 6° to 10° 
above the temperature outside. When 
the frost is severe, a dense smudge 
should be made about sunrise, which 
serves to retard the process of thawing 
until the sun has warmed the atmosphere. 

Oil has been more satisfactory with 
commercial orchardists who have a large 
area to fire. Oil is more quickly han- 
died, either crude or distilled being ac- 
ceptable. The crude is cheaper, but is 
less satisfactory because it contains a 
higher percentage of water, which tends 
to extinguish the flame and cause the 
fire-pots to boil over. It is more diffi- 
cult to handle in cold weather, and in 
— gives off large quantities of 
soot. istillate, having no water con- 
tent, ignites freely, burns readily and 
creates little residue. 

Fire-pots for burning oi] may be had 
of any orchard supply house at reason- 




















The real danger time is when the trees are in blossom. This Oregon orchard és 
equipped with oil-filled fire-pots all ready to light when needed 


temperature is a few degrees above the 
danger zone. This allows time in which 
to. light fires and get the heat up to the 
protection point before the frost be- 
comes dangerous. 

When a severe drop in the temper- 
ature is accompanied by a heavy wind, 
it is almost impossible to accomplish 
anything in the way of heating the or- 
chard sufficiently to ward off the cold. 
But, fortunately, ordinary frosts occur 
during still weather. 

Several kinds of fuel are adapted for 
use as orchard heat. Wood is very good 
where it is plentiful enough. Coal, coke 


| and fuel oil all have given satisfaction, 


depending on the worth of the crop. 
J. G. Gore, a successful fruit grower in 
Oregon, saved his crop, which sold for 
$1,000 per acre, for several years by the 
use of old rails and stumps for fuel. A 
little dash of kerosene or crude oil, and 


| the application of a torch, starts the fire. 


An iron red about four feet long, wound 
at one end with cotton waste or rags 
saturated with oil, makes a good torch. 

Anywhere from twenty-five to fifty 
fires per acre are beret g according to 
the size of the trees and the degree of 
frost. Fires need not be built large, 
as these tend to create currents that 
draw in cold air from outside, and thus 
defeat the purpose. Carefully prepare 
the piles of wood beforehand, every 
other one being set off first, and those 
between held in reserve for further use 





if the first are insufficient. In this 


able terms, in quantities. From fifty te 
100 are used per acre. Oil should be on 
hand so that it may be used quickly, as 
the success of this system de Ss on 
being ready for business when there is 
a frost indication. ' 


Small Fruits 
Last cali to set that new strawberry bed! 
The first part of this month, please. 
The raspberry and the blackberry patch 


now need little attention except to keep the 
aisles cultivated and the rows free from 


The Biggle Berry Book is a handy reference 


book to have on the shelf nowadays. Price, 
50 cents, postpaid; or $1.25 including The 
Farm Journal five years. 


Pick off all the blossoms from newly-set 
strawberry beds; thus you send all the plants’ 
strength back into themselves—into 
It is unwise to let plants fruit the first sum- 
mer, except fall-bearing varieties. 

Spray the Bordeaux-arsenate of lead mix- 
ture on the grape-vines soon after the bles- 
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Keep the Garden Busy 


Have crops follow each other in such a way that there will be no idle ground 














Lettuce may be followed by late po- 
tatoes, late cabbage or sweet corn 


HERE garden space is limited and 

it is desired to get the greatest 

possible returns from a_ small 
area, two crops may be grown on the 
same piece of ground at the same time. 
The crops may be planted in the same 
row, with the plants of one between the 
plants of another; or, better, in alter- 
nate rows. 

Quick-growing crops like radishes, 
lettuce, spinach and green onions 
can be grown between rows of early 
cabbage and cauliflower before those 
crops need all the room. Small globe- 
shaped radishes and leaf lettuce can 
be grown between rows of beets, 
carrots and parsnips. Tomatoes and 
sweet corn are often planted between 
peas and early potatoes, and become 
well established by the time those crops 
are matured. Judgment must be used 
not to overdo this plan of companion 
cropping. 

By means of succession cropping, two 
or three crops may be grown, one after 
another, on the same land during one 
season. Early radishes, spinach and 
lettuce, which are usually matured be- 
fore the first of June, may be followed 
7 late potatoes, late cabbage, egg- 

ant, peppers, beans, sweet corn, 
melons or cucumbers. Early peas and 
beans may be followed by late beans, 
po or sweet corn. Early a 
cauliflower and early potatoes may 


followed by turnips, string beans, let- 


tuce or winter onions. 


Combined Marker and Dibble 


A very good dibble and marker for 
making holes and marking distances for 
setting out tomato, cabbage and pepper 
plants, may be made from a broken 
spade or shovel D-handle. It is neces- 
sary to point the end fora dibble. The 
marker is made by attaching a light strip 
of three or four-inch board at a point 
about six or eight inches (according to 
the depth of hole it is desired to make) 
from the bottom end of the handle to 

extend at right angles 

oO to the handle, as shown. 
A brace strip should ex- 
tend from near the outer 
end of the marker board 
to near the top of the 
handle. Auger - holes 
may be made in the 
marker board and fitted 
with a removable plug, 
giving a means for the 
change of distance be- 
tween plants. The only 
difficulty is in finding a spade-handle 
long enough, as the poin end, with 
which the planting holes are made 
in the ground, should be straight. 
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Separate D-handles of the part-metal 
type may be bought and fitted on fork- 
handles, etc., =_— will give any length 
desired. . P. W., Michigan. 





Gardeners’ Notes 


And though you gain but little thanks, 
That wield the spade and hoe, 

Your hills of corn are stalwart ranks 
That march against the foe. 


Poppies are difficult to transplant. Sow the 
seed where the plants are to flower. 


Chrysanthemum plants will be stockier and 
will branch more if the shoots are pinched 
back this month. 


Growers should not plant watermelons or 
cantaloupes in the same fields used in 1917, nor 
on land immediately adjacent to such fields. 


Shrubs which bloom in the spring, such as 
lilac and spirea, should be pruned as soon as 
the flowers fade. Late blooming shrubs can 
be pruned in the spring. 


May is the month to plant cucumbers, 
melons, pumpkins, squashes, sweet corn and 
okra. Tomato, peppers and eggplants can be 
set out in the ground just as soon as danger 
of frost is over. Sweet potatoes can be planted 
the last of the month. 


Have you forgotten some of the good things 
you once read in The Farm Journal’ about 
making garden? Look them up in the Biggle 
Garden Book. If you haven’t it, send 50 cents 
fora iy A or for $1.25 we’ll include The Farm 
Journal for five years, to you or a friend. 


“When discouraged, plant beans,” is the 
advice the government workers give the gar- 
deners who have had poor luck with other 
crops. ‘ There is no crop that is so nearly 
fool-proof as beans; the limits of the plant- 
ing season also are elastic. Beans of the 
garden and field sorts may be planted as late 


as July, and string beans may be planted all | 


through August.” 


Everything that can be said of live-stock 
improvement can be said of potato improve- 
ment. Have a standard variety in your com- 
munity ; one that is adapted to your soil. Use 
the best seed .obtained by seleetion and then 
give it good care. By doing this a market 
will come to you for all your potatoes. Your 
buyer will give you a premium for your crop 
if the whole community has the one brand of 
potatoes. G. M. Briggs, Wisconsin. 


The bugs have not started their big spring 
drive, although Mary. warns that it may be 
expected any day now. She observed two or 
three potato-bugs spying around the other 
day, but they were picked off arid never got 
back to camp to tell what they had seen. But 
what if they had? It certainly would have 
cast gloom in the enemy’s camp to know about 
all those spray munitions stowed away in our 
shop. No folks from Bugville are going to 
colonize our garden if we can help it! 




















This is a good season to use plenty of fer- 
tilizer in the garden. A shovelful of 
manure worked into each meton hill at 
planting time will make bigger meions 


























Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 


IRON AGE Bidine 


Cultivator 
will help you do this, ay v 
with parallel motion. feune ee width 
of row. Every tooth canbosenen} lowered 
to ‘right or left, 


makea complete line = 
——- inery, 
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THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
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Water Supply Goods an Steel ell — 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 

















Your chance is in Canada. Rich lands and 
business opportunities offer you independence. 
Farm lands, $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated 
lands $35 to $50 Twenty years to pay; 
$2,000 loan in improvements, or ready-made 
farms. Loan livestock. Taxes average 
under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on 
improvements, personal property or livestock. 

markets, churches, schools, roads, tele- 
phones, Excellent climate—crops and _live- 
stock prove it. Special homeseekers’ fare 
certificates. Write for free booklets. Allan 
Cameron, General Superintendent, Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 524 Ninth 
Avenue, Calgary, Alberta.— Adv. 


Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 
Baskets 


Wi 
Free Cataleg! Shows you how you 7 
yt save money direct 
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the largest and [ WT 
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Basket Factory in the Country, 
Slow Albany Box & BeshetCo., Bex 301 ew Albeny ded. 








You Must Sprav 


' To Make C:ups Pay 


| There’s a Brown’s Auto-Spray that will 
— aoe yr A. traction and 
I have non-clog nozzles—save 


Si scras 450,000 farmers, gardeners, ote.” 


Read petay Both ree catalog and Spray- 


EC. Brown Co, 857 Maple St, Rochester, N. | come 
© emaatomabtE: & aTKONMR x 





















Inventions Wanted! 


Manufecturers constantly writing us 
for nts. List.of daventines actually 
requested and book ** How to Obtein a Pat- 
ent” sent free. Send rough n sheteh for free 
report regarding aan ity. Special assist- 
ven our clients in selling patents. 
Weltelfoc detail of inter interest to every inventor. 


' Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys 
Est. 21 Years. 417-Tth St.,Washington, D. C. 


Market Gardener’s Paper 


If you vegetables, send 25 cents for 3 months’ 
trial nd find out what zou have been miosing. 
Do it today. ett guaranteed or money 


MARKET GROWERS JOURNAL, 602 Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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This is a war garden Bean. Everyone who has seen 
ghee OB cvomens ax Renvestes —— 
They are simply am 
endl tandems wiles Benne. Fis iilsteation 
does not show anywhere near al] the 
for they are all through the foliage on opposite side 
as abundant as in front. 
It is a Gi CT een aied eS SroT8 os 
single plan w 
Raceas tries 1 Mean planted, Plants grew cireng ond 
cunt, Seaneins | = Sreeions, up 
ground, which literally load the plants ; 
) to AT of best quality. 


22 


y 
at lowest prices. It is sent 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower 





GROW THIS BEAN 









Sealed packets 10c each; 3 pkts. 25c; 7 pkts. 50c; 15 pkts. $1.00 postpaid 
You can plant this Bean any time after frost and until late in June for a big crop. Plant a packet or more and you 
will say it paid you better than anything you ever planted. My 1918 Seed i 
Garden Seeds free with all Bean orders or on application. Over 30 years in the business. 


Dept. 127, 





TO 1 
Pe 








Plant in your garden or any good soil, only 1 Bean in 
a hill, and they will mature a crop in about 80 days. 
ripening v evenly, and the wth and yield will 
simply surprise you. Just the m everyone should 
plant this year for it will make the greatest yield from 
a little space—of all Beans. 


One customer over $8.00 worth of these 
white Beans a few planted in one corner as 
smal! garden. 


My supply is yet limited and I can offer only in sealed 
P ti ining about 50 Beans each, with 
cultural directions. 








Beok contains a full line of High Grade 


ROSE HILL, N. Y.., 








De Lues GOLDEN GIANT 
a i’ SWEET CORN 





of both parents — and then some. 

very short and stout near the ground. 

Two to three ears ; 8 to 3 inches long; cob of small 
diameter, carrying from 12 to18 rows of long, broad 
kernels of deep orange color. Remains tender un- 


til nearly ready for seed. It excels all other early 
varieties in size, productiveness and quality, and 
all the late varieties-in quality and early maturity 
while equalling them in size. 

It is the one corn for the home or market gar- 
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Northway Trailercar 


TIRES, WHEELS, BEARINGS, SPRINGS, 
AXLES ALL SAME AS AN AUTO 
“ One cow weighi 
1 . Was carri 
90 miles in a wagon 
and lost 38 lbs. Time 
in transit 15 hrs. 


Another cow from 
ipa same farm weighin, 
a 1402 lbs. was carri 
, SZ 90 miles over same 
5 eae in a Trailercar 
and gained 8 lbs. Time in transit 5 hrs. Feed and 
water similar allowing for difference in time. 
Better ask us for our proposition. 
Northway Trailercar Company, Dept 17 E. Rochester, N.Y. 


























Grew Roses” first $1 order for plants. All $ for 10c. 
Conard & Jones Ce., Box 25, Wast Grove, Pa. 





SEED CORN 2252 {35 3a 


pounds on cob. JOS. H. PASCHALL, Chester Heights, Pa. 








ASPARAGUS foot ,Bemerstish Sate, cob, 
Schmidt, Bristol, Pa. 


Lettuce Plaats. Send for Price List. J. C. 





Ways To Increase Farm Profits 
[Continued from page 266] 
reselling at a profit, it is just as important that 
he buy so as to save an amount that is a loss 
to him. Asaclass he buys higher than any 
other. 

In most cases he gets some store to credit 
him from one year to another, paying up at 
the end of each year if possible, and if not, 
paying as much as he can and having the 
balance run into the next year’s account. 
Whatever may be said for this system, it 
stands out as a fact that he in many cases 
pays more for such a system than he is deriving 
from his farm profits! By it he is forced to 
accept goods that are not suitable to his needs, 
or goods that are inferior in quality, paying 
the extortionate credit prices. In. many cases 
there is a wide difference in the prices he 
thinks he is paying and the prices he finds 
charged when he settles his account. 

No man whose yearly farm receipts are 
scarcely more than the amount he must buy 
each year, can hold up against the average 
credit store system, even by the greatest 
privations on the part of himself and family. 
The large farms that give greater returns in 
proportion to the expenses are not affected so 
much, but the system of store credit is sys- 
tematically destroying our small farms. 

These conditions and cold facts led ten small 
farmers two years ago to organize an associa- 
tion which they called the “‘ Farmers’ Buy- 
ing Association.” Ten were selected who 
were honest and whose business and i 
relations were pleasant. Three of the mem- 
bers needed no credit to carry on their farm 
operations, but saw the advantages of cooper- 
ative buying. Simple by-laws were worked 
out and a president, treasurer and secretary 
elected. Each member was then required to 
fill out in detail and sign the following form: 


OD ile ts dil Eh se ss na dese cobucedcambasese 
 etntan i gray cielo igs ES EER EEE ECE 
Amount of mortgage on same................ 
Assessed valuation of land.................... 


TES ere | RES TPR aay 
NS oie inks on a a xeten AEE apf a AES Ha Rae 
Ree © MESS? val chi, wo ee Goes 

Se ee eer Value 
Other stock............ MAL ytecs kink nuded 
REGS he's. oo eto eked 


BR I MR ek 4 pian picss sss sess 00000 
Give details of all unpaid store debts.......... 
Give details of any indorsement of unpaid 
notes, bonds, etc., on which you might be 
_ RARE Sid a Sc hee aS peri es a ars F 1 
Amount of credit needed...................... 
This amount could be paid by........ from the 
ODN hig eich dis's oan chases minh’ «Cabs os Reeds ose 
The above information is correct and is given 
for the purpose of cooperatively securing @ 
loan from the local bank.............-.....005 


This canvass showed us that about $1,000 was 
needed with which to buy the forced neces- 
sities to make our crops. A committee went 
to the local bank with these filled-in forms 
and presented the needs of the Association, 
with the result that the full amount was easily 
secured at a very low rate of interest. 

The articles and amounts needed by each 
member were then classed and this list offered 
to the local general stores for bids. They had 
already learned of the move and were anxious 
to do business. A cash customer with a list 
amounting to $1,000 was worth some trouble 
and close figuring. It is true we might have 
bought still cheaper from some local whole- 
sale house, but when considered from all 
points of view our course was the right one. 
The result was a saving that looked incredible 
at first—a saving that resulted in better 
business methods for ten men and a better 
standing with their bank cooperatively and 
independently. 

Next year other folks wanted to join, but 
they were advised to form other units for buy- 
ing, and the original ten continued their 
second year’s buying so as practically to in- 
clude every article bought on the ten farms. 
All farm implements, fertilizers, seed, food, 
household articles and part of the clothi 
were bought in this manner. Those who pai 
cash were not charged interest on the amount 
borrowed at the bank, but were held as se- 
curity on same for advantages obtained 
through the cooperative buying. 

The foregoing is a general summary of this 
Association’s work, and the details can easily 
be worked out to conform to other local needs 
and affairs. The plan and scope of the work 
is worth the while of any group of men 
and when once established and its many ad- 
vantages appreciated, it would be as d it 
to go back to the old system of the store credits 
as to leave off farming with the modern farm 


[Continued on page 295] 
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An Old Saying of Mother’s 
By John D. Wells 
The older that a body gets 
The better, seems to me, 
He recollects the folks and jokes 
And things that used to be; 
Like other night, while sitting there 
And romping through the years, 
And drifting on the backwards way, 
I swan, I heard my mother say: 
**Go wash your neck and ears!’’ 


It took me back for forty years, 
And I’m a boy again, 

With same dislike for water that 
Was natural to me then; 

I seemed to feel my spirit rise, 
And feel my boyish tears 

A-rolling down in same old way, 

Like when my mother used to say: 
“Go wash your neck and ears !’’ 


Clean neck and ears, you recollect, 
Was pretty near disgrace— 

There was no sense in washing ’cept 
Perhap& a body’s face / 

We.used to think that mas were made 
To add to boyish keers 

And stand around in bossing way, 

When boys were tiredest, and say: 
‘‘Go wash your neck and ears!’’ 


And yet I’ll warrant that tonight 
You’d like to go to bed 

In same old room, with locust bloom 
A-dropping overhead 

On shingle roof, and hold your breath 
With all your boyish fears, 

And hear your mother softly creep 

Upstairs and ask you: “Gone to sleep ?— 
Did you wash your neck and ears?” 


Iowa 
By Minna Irving 


B following poem has been sent in to us by one 
Iowa’s daughters living in another state, with 
the urgent request that it be printed. We wish 
that it might have told more of this wonderful 
state’s noble characteristics, its sobriety, high 
patriotism, good citizenship, devotion to ing 
and unbounded prosperity, Counting five to a 
family, Farm Journal has more than 300,000 read- 
ers in this great corn-growing state. ] 


An angel came to earth one day 
And, seeking every state, 

To each he gave some little gift 
Of value small or great: 

An ore, a mineral, or a gem, 
With colors like the morn— 

To Iowa he only gave 
A single grain of corn. 


But while her sister states displayed 
Their gold or silver bright, 

Their lumps of lead or copper red, 
Or coal as black as night, — 

She plowed her fertile acres up, 
And in the mellow mold 

She planted, in the balmy spring, 
Her seed of living gold. 


It sprouted in the crystal rains 
And ripened in the sun; 

It gave her back a thousand grains 
Where she had sown but one. 

It cleared away the tangled wood, 
It turned the idle wheel, 

And swelled the tide of commerce high 
With streams of yellow meal. 


A mighty state is Iowa, 
Her fame has traveled far ; 

No fairer lands than hers are found 
Beneath the western star. ‘ 
‘And, source of all her wealth and power, 
Upon her shield is borne, 
Below the eagle and the scroll, 

A sheaf of ripened corn. 
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Poets Live 


Easy Enough 
By Walter G. Doty 
Men own, with modesty becoming, 
That they’ve no knack for law or plumbing 
Or adding figures, art or preaching 
Or banking, mayoring or teaching ; 
But I have never yet seen one 
Who didn’t think that he could run 
A farm much better—though a bad one— 
Than most men who have ever had one. 


Watching Them Go 


By Catherine Parsons 


Alone in the crowd that was watching 
them go, 
Unobtrusive and silent she stood ; 
But the look on her face as the troops 
passed below, 
No one could forget, if he would. 





Her head was held high, and her eyes 
searched the men 
For some one familiar and dear ; 
Her hands were close-locked when I 
looked once again, 
And I thought that she winked back 
a tear. 


Then, all of a sudden, she flung out her 
arm, 
And waved a small kerchief of white, 
While into the face I thought lacking in 
charm, 
There crept a new, wonderful light. 


** My two boys,’’ she said, “they are leav- 
ing today ; 
“But I am so proud and so glad !’’ 
And she left me there standing with noth- 
ing to say, 
For her smile was so brave and so sad. 


‘And there in the crowd that was watch- 


ing them go, 
Unnoticed and silent she stood ; 
But the look on her face as the troops 
passed below, 
I would not forget, if I could. 





Their Way and 
By Robert A. Baur 
Yonder lie the factories, then the town, 
Bathed in smoke and fire, long dunned 
a brown 
And wracked by crash and roar. 
There yonder human beings work and 
toil and sweat, 
And with unnatural iabors try to get 
Of wealth a greater store. 


Here about my feet the gentle country lies, 
The air is sweet and perfumed, clear the 
skies, 
And life is good to live. 
I take from Nature’s great full-rounded 
breast 
The honest gifts she loves to grant me best, 
And homage to her give. 


They in the cities, scarred with fire and 
toil 
And greed for gold and power, their souls 
embroil 
Adown each crowded street. 
While I work out my own salvation here, 
With plow and hoe and prayer, from year 
to year, 
That they may also eat. 
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POST OFFICE 


IVERJOHNSO 
BICYCLES 





Makes “‘Everywhere” seem 


just around the corner 
Distances fade before the swiftly gliding, silent 


Iver Johnson Bicycle. -It makes every errand 
apleasant one. You get there and back again 
in a jiffy. It adds'a number of happy hours to 
every day for you and your boy. 

An Iver Johnson Bicycle is the sturdiest, smooth- 
est running, and longest wearing bicycle built. 
Beautifully finished with four coats of baked, 
hand-rubbed ‘enamel and heavy nickel over cop- 
per plate. An Iver Johnson will give satisfac- 
tory service years ordinary bicycles have 
outworn their usefulness. 17 models. Adults, 
$37.50 to $55. Juveniles, $22.50 to $27.50. 


Send for FREE Bicycle Catalog ‘‘B’’ 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
163 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers St. San Francisco: 717 Market St, 
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It will play for you 
any of the more than 
5000 records listed in 
the Victor Record 


catalog. — 
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Write to us for the 


handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and 
the name and address 
of nearest Victor 
dealer. 
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OU never question the 

jewels (bearings) of your 
watch. And some day you'll 
know tractors just as you 
know watches. Then you'll 
believe in 


Hess- 
Bright 
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Double-disking an orchard in May is easy for this 10-20 tractor. The owner 
enjoys it and so does the orchard 


UR tractor comes fully up to our 

expectations. We find that it does 

not replace horses entirely, as there 
are some conditions which require the 
use of horses. We did not buy it, how- 
ever, to replace all the horses, and con- 
sequently were not disappointed. The 
beauty of the tractor is that we can put 
on a heavy load and work right along 
steadily. Last spring we plowed about 
seventy-five acres and double-disked 270 
acres with it, in addition to several odd 
jobs. We would have been wholly unable 
to accomplish the work had we depended 
on horses. 

I would say that the tractor does in- 
crease the amount of work one can do, 
because when the weather is fit to work 
land one can go in with the tractor and 
put in long hours, thus accomplishing 
more work. 

We have a young man with us who 
runs the tractor. We found it was best 
to have the same man operate it right 
along. I can not state definitely whether 
our labor expense has been decreased 
by having the tractor, as we are en- 
gaged in a specialized form of icul- 
ture. We certainly would have had more 
horse labor to hire, and would have been 
unable to get all the work done. 

Union Grove, Wis. Frank C. Miles. 


Less Than Half the Expense 


I purchased a 20-40 tractor and a four- 
bottom power lift plow. I can plow one 
acre every hour, and harrow forty or 
fifty acres in aday. It will do as much 
as five teams with less than half the 
expense, and does not make trouble. 

thresh all my grain with it, fill my 
silo and my neighbors’, and grind all my 
grain with it. Have a mill that will 
grind forty bushels per hour. I run the 
tractor myself and would not like to be 


without it. 
D. J. Cochrane. 


Michigan. 
It Went Right Along 

The 12-25 tractor has proved itself_a 
labor-saver, and also a financial success 
in this last season of 5 pose grain. 
You can easily figure the cost of feed- 
ing horses and the price of coal-oil, of 
which the tractor takes two gallons per 
acre, or in other words, twenty gallons 
for ten hours’ work, —— a three-bot- 
tom fourteen-inch plow. One gallon of 
lubricating oil is cient for ten hours. 
hermore in this section the weather 
was very hot last summer and the flies 
were worse than I ever saw them before, 
it being almost impossible to work a 
four or five-horse team. The tractor 





went right along; heat or flies didn’t 
hinder. I plowed 100 acres for wheat 
and double-disked this ground and pre- 


pared a seed-bed, which I could 
not have done under the conditions men- 
tioned. 


Before I owned my tractor I had to 
rush my fall work if help was scarce, 
but last fall I handled the same ground 
and did more work on it than I had ever 
done before with horses. 

I don’t believe the tractor came to 
take the entire place of the good old 
horse, but I do believe that it came to 
take the heavy, unbearable toil from 
the poor dumb beast. ‘I have always 
run my own tractor. 

Gorham, Kans. W. A. Schwartz. 


Have Had No Trouble 


In answer to your letter we would say 
that our tractor has fully come up to 
our expectations. It has undoubtedly 
decreased the time necessary for farm 
operations, and with overtime work of 
the men working it. has very largely in- 
creased what we can do with horses. 
We so far have had no trouble mechan- 
ically or otherwise with our tractor, 
which was purchased in the spring of 
1917. The tractor will do the same 
amount of harrowing and plowing with 
less expense than with horses. 

Pennsylvania. Wawa Dairy Farms. 


Cut the Work in Half 


Our tractor has decreased the farm 
work to a great extent; could safely 
say it has cut the work in half. Have 
worked all our own land and quite a 
number of acres for neighbors. 

After having used the tractor for one 
year, we find that the work done is 

ivalent to three teams and drivers 
with walking plows, in any or all condi-~ 
tions of soil, such as stony, rocky, hilly 
and lowlands, fields covered with stumps, 
and bogs. We have all soils mentioned. 

We also find that the machine is well 
adapted to plowing and disking orchards 
successfully, working much closer to 
the trees than with horses. — 

Also wish to state that the tractor 
can be used for all belt work on the 
average large farm. We successfully 
operated a sawmill using a fifty-inc 
saw, sawing logs up to three feet in 
diameter. : 

Spring Valley, N.Y. J. Hirsch & Sons. 





The Editor will be glad to receive 
tractor experiences from F'armJour- 
nal readers, or to answer questions. 
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Ways To Increase Farm Profits 
[Continued from page 292] 
implements and go back to the ancient way of 
plowing with a crooked stick. 

Saltillo, Miss. 


Too Many Middlemen 


F. Baackes says: “‘ The conditions surround- 
ing the potato crop in Michigan are worse 
than they have been any time in the past. 
Great unrest exists among potato growers, 
and every day this is becoming more. pro- 
nounced, and in sections feelings are at fever 
heat. The growers feel that they have not 
been conaner: fairly, and many of them are 
disposed to grow, in 1918, potatoes for their 
own use alone. Unless something is done 
to meet the existing conditions and gain the 
good will and the confidence of the man who 
grows potatoes, this year will see a decided 
reduction in the acreage of this crop.” 

[The producer will never be treated fairly 
until he is properly represented in the coun- 
cils of state and Nation. Also, he must get 
rid of a few of the middlemen by direct mar- 
keting through farmers’ cooperative selling 
organizations, and by the building of com- 
munity potato-starch plants. Furthermore, 
there is the question of amateur competition. 
We know of one man who last year advanced 
$2,000 to a group of city boy gardeners so 
that they could buy fertilizer, seed, etc. It 
would have been more resultful and patriotic, 
we think, if he had gone out into the country 
and loaned the money to ten farmers who 
really knew how to produce.—EDITOR. ]} 


Forgot To Figure Overhead 


In the past the farmers of this country, be- 
cause they raised and made so many of the 
things that went into their living, were care- 
less as to overhead expenses (see footnote), 
and figured the work of all the family as a 
matter of course. Thus they often kept on 
producing food at a loss actually, but by not 
asking wages for themselves they were able 
at the end of the year to figure a profit. In 
late years, however, this has changed. They 
do not make their clothes any more, nor do 
they even furnish what goes on the table 
owing to the many prepared foods. 

Added to this is the great industrial de- 
velopment of the last two generations, which 
has absorbed so many boys from the fields. 

The stores and factories have bid for the 
girls of the farm, and so each member of the 
family has a money value that was not recog- 
nized some years ago, and this condition has 
caused the farmer to figure overhead as other 
businesses figure it. 

If, therefore, we want to keep the boys and 
girls on the farm hereafter, the prices that 
the farmer gets for his products and the 
prices he pays for what he buys will have to 
figure a living wage for all who participate in 
that production, or the individual thus par- 
ticipating will go where he can get it. 

We face the absolute necessity of arranging 
eur laws of taxation and our processes of 
production and distribution, so that we can 
assure to a family on the farm a return that 
will compare favorably with the aggregate 
wage that the members of that family can 
secure in other occupations. 

Your campaign for a good living and a profit 
for farmers is on the right line. 

John A. McSparran. 

Master Pennsylvania State Grange. 

[Note: Overhead expenses as usually fig- 
ured include taxes, fire insurance, repairs, 
depreciation, interest paid out, rent, bad 
debts, losses. ] 





Mr g: _“ There’s that foot brother of 
mine to proye that ‘a bird in the 
is worth two in the bush’’’ 
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Food-producers that meet 
the demands of the hour 


“Food will win the war.” Plant larger acreage and 
produce the food! Use Planet Jr implements to take 
care of the increased acreage. 

No. 25 With Planet Jr implements you can do 
the work of 3 to 6 men using ordinary 
tools. They lighten labor, save time, 
and cultivate so thoroughly you can raise 
bigger crops than ever before. Built 
\ strong, yet light enough for woman 
\. or boy to use. They last a life- 
A time. Fully guaranteed. 

. No, 25 Planet Jr Combined Hill and 
\ Drill Seeder, Double and Single 
Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 
sows all garden seeds 
from smallest up to peas 
and beans, in hills or in 
“= drills, rolls down and 

pints oak row at one passage, and 


enables you to cultivate up to two acres a day all through the { 

season. A double and 

single wheel-hoe in one. 

Straddles crops till 20 ane r.| 

inches high, then works 

between them. Steel frame and 14-inch steel wheels. A ff fp 

splendid combination for the family garden, onion-grower, 

or large gardener. fy 
No. 17 Planet Jr is the highest type of single-wheel I 

hoe made. It is a hand-machine whose light dura- 


ble construction enables a man, woman, or boy to Vi Gy, 
do the cultivation in a eaten in the easiest, Wi ip 


quickest and best way. A] 
aor dtarasbagua nan IE Ok = 4 


New 72-page 
Catalog, free! 
Illustrates Planet Jrs in action and eines over 55 tools, including 
Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, Harrows, Orchard-, Beet- and Pivot- 
Wheel Riding Cultivators. Write for it today! 


S L ALLEN & CO __Box1107J Philadelphia 
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coming to farmers from the rich wheat fields of West 
Canada. Where you can buy good farm land at $15. to fe 
$30. per acre and raise from 20 to 45 Suebete < of 

yy to the acre it’s easy to make money. = 
in her provinces of ‘oba, emus te sa Alberta 


160 Acre Homesteads Free to Settlers 
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Increases in Postage Hit You 
in Pocketbook and Pride 


The new system of zone postage rates 
for farm papers hurts Our Folks in two 
places—in pocketbook and in pride. 


If the zone system goes into effect, 
and it will unless Our Folks take a 
hand, your farm papers will cost you 
more money. 


And that isn’t the worst of it, because 
we know you could pay more and 
never feel it. But the big hurt is that, 
if the zone postage plan ever gets 
working, it is going to make one man 
get a paper at one price and another 
at another price—which is unfair. 


It is a matter of pride nowadays for us 
all to pay the same price everywhere, 
but this new zone postage system 
wipes out this old-time fair-play equal- 
price idea. 


To keep yourself from being hurt, 
either in pocket or pride, tell your 
Congressman that you personally want 


to stick to fair prices for yourself and 
fair play for publishers. 


Mind you, we don’t ask you to say 
anything about war taxes, which we 
are as glad to pay as you are, but we 
do ask you to speak plainly to your 
Congressman, and tell him you want 
your farm papers at prices that are 
alike to everybody. 


Tell him some of the nice things you 
write us, about how the farm papers 
help you in growing crops and raising 
stock and soon. Make him see that 
you must have your farm papers at 
fair and equal prices, if you are to 
keep on doing your full share to help 


win the war. 


It is little enough you ask—tell your 
Congressman you simply want fair 
play, and want him to get that unjust 
zone postal law repealed right away ! 
Write today. 





Woodrow Wilson Said: 


“It must be that those who are proposing 
this change of rates [magazine postal rate in- 
crease} do. not comprehend the effect it would 
have. A tax upon the business of the more 
widely circulated magazines and periodicals would 
be a tax upon their means of living and per- 
forming their functions. 


“They obtain their circulation by their direct 
appeal to the popular thought. Their circula- 
tion attracts advertisers. Their advertisements 
enable them to pay their writers and to enlarge 


direct tax, and a very serious one, upon the for- 
mation and expression of opinion—its more de- 
liberate formation and expression just at a time 
when opinion is concerning itself actively and 
effectively with the deepest problems of our 
politics and our social life. 


““To make such a change now, whateyer 
its intentions in the minds of those who pro- 
pose it, would be to attack and embarrass 
the free processes of opinion. 


“Surely sober second thought will prevent 
any such mischievous blunder.’’ 


An interview given on the occasion of the 
former effort to increase radically the postal 
rate on the advertising sections of magazines. 


their enterprise and influence. 










‘““ This proposed new postal rate would be a 





Hundreds of associations of city business men have adopted resolutions denouncing the destructive zone postal law, 
because they fear it will split the Country into little communities, each working for its own interest. Every grange, 
every farmers’ union, every farmers’ club, every cooperative association has more to fear from the zone postage law 
even than the city business man has—for splitting the Country into zones and sections will make the cities stronger 
and the country weaker politically. Get your organizations to pass resolutions—have your banker write to Congress 
—get your neighbors to protest! Do it now—make your opinion felt at Washington ! 





address the Editor of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, or write, 


For FREE copy of ‘S Defence League Handbook,’ 60 pages, 
to Chas. Johnson Post, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. | 
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Less Work at Chore Time 


By M. G. Kirkpatrick, Stock Editor 


T’S too wet to work in the field this 
forenoon,’’ said John Smith’s hired 
man as he pushed his chair back 

from the breakfast table. ‘‘ How about 
those self-feeders for the pigs ?’’ 
‘*Fine'!’’ came from the head of the 
table. ‘‘There are some short pieces of 
lumber overhead in the double crib. 
The pigs are old enough to wean now, 
and if we use self-feeders it will take 
less time to put them on the market.’’ 
‘‘What difference does a little time 
make to a hog, uncle?’’ This time it 
was a cousin from the city who spoke. 
“ Maybe the hired man will explain that 
while you help him check up on the 
lumber. Take this list and help him to 
find all the pieces.’’ 
Together the hired man and the city 
boy went over this list : 


2 pieces 1x 6, 2 feet for end-crosspieces 
1x12, 


_ Sale 2 |, 9 inches for end-uprights 
ae iz: 8 shiplap, top and sides 

1 “ 1x12, 2 “10in. for front sloping board 

1 iz 3 2. ** for front sliding board 

,. 2 2s ee * for back sloping board 

. St ee ee * for front of trough 

1 ee aS ee for cleats 


1 pair hinges, 2 Saaciceiin bolts. 

‘“‘There’s enough lumber for three 
self-feeders,’’ said the hired man, ‘‘ but 
the hinges and bolts are missing. What 

kind of feeders 

do you want ?’’ 
- John had just 
come into the 
driveway. 

“The one- 
way kind; noth- 
ing elaborate. 
.| Here is a draw-~ 
© ing, Fig. 1, the 
© county agent 
gave me, show- 
ing a cross-sec- 
tion of one, with 
all the dimen- 
a sions you'll need 
except the floor, 
which is four- 
teen inches from front to back, inside. 
Fig. 2 is the finished feeder. The top is 
hinged on at H, 
Fig. 1. The 
feeder is three 
feet long. 
First cut the 
— AN end-crosspieces 

s Ss Sand nail a cleat 

: ZAR WN Yj on the inside of 
each to support 
the floor. Put 
the floor boards 
in. Cut the top 
of end-uprights 
to slope one inch toward the front, so 
water will drain off the top, then mark 
the position of deflecting boards on the 
end-uprights. Nail on the back, put in 
the sloping boards and nail on the front. 
Fasten the top together with 1 x 4 cleats 
and hinge it. Make quarter-inch slits 
in the front sloping board for the wing- 
nut bolts. Two 1 x 2 cleats at each end 
will hold the slide snug. Finally, nail on 
the eight inch board at front of trough, 
and we’ll have our cousin from the city 
paint them. Then they’!] look something 
like the manufactured feeders offered 
for sale.’’ 

“Each one will hold about five bushels,” 
commented the hired man, as he nailed 
the floor in place. He put a handful of 
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Fig. 1 








Fig. 2 





nails into his mouth. ‘‘ Make-less work- 
at ch-chore time,’’ came from between 
the nails. 


Keep the Lambs Growing 


‘Keep the lambs growing from the 
day of birth,’’ is the slogan of successful 





sometime before they foal. As soon 
after birth as possible the foal’s navel 
should be tied and disinfected with 
iodine or some other good disinfectant. 
See that the foal’s digestive apparatus 
and kidneys are in working order within 
twenty-four hours after birth. 

Mares, after foaling, should be given 
water, not too cold and not in too large 
quantity. The ration for two or three 
days should be comparatively light, and 
similar in nature to that fed before foal- 
ing. A sound, pure-bred stallion should 
be used if the best 





sheepmen. Since the 
greatest profits are 
from sixty-five and 
seventy - five pound 
lambs, on the early 
market, economical 
feeding is important. 
The lambs’ journey 
to perfection starts 
when they are put 
on pasture. Good 
health and econom- 
ical returns depend 
upon aliberal variety 
of grass forages and 
some grain. Lambs 
should have access 
to clean bluegrass, 
rape, and a grain 
allowance of ground 
oats and bran. Rape 
has a remarkably 
good effect on lambs, 
hastening the time 
when they may be 








Cooling the milk to 50° immediately after 
milking, in case whole milk is to be sold, 
improves the favor and checks the develop- 
ment of bacteria. It should be kept at 50° 
until delivered. A good way to cool mitk is 
to allaw it to flow in a thin layer over a 
cooled metal surface. Here is such a cooler 
in use, different sizes and styles of which 
are on the market 


results are to be 
obtained with next 
year’s colt. A low 
service fee is too 
often the deciding 
factor with many 
mare owners in the 
selection of a sire. 
A low fee is usually 
a sign of an inferior 
stallion. 

Colts from inferior 
or scrub sires will 
sell for much less 
than those sired by 
the sound, pure-bred 
stallion. A Wiscon- 
sin farmer for sev- 
eral years bred his 
mares to a grade 
stallion. He finally 
decided to patronize 
a purebred. Some 
time after he held an 








finished and mar- 
keted. Maximum growth depends upon 
starting the lambs early on grain. They 
usually start nibbling at the grain when 
they are from ten days to two weeks of 
age. 

A ration of shelled corn, cottonseed- 
meal, clover hay and corn silage proved 
the best lamb raising ration in eight 
trials in Indiana. A trial feeding period 
of 112 days in Illinois showed that one 
acre of bluegrass replaces 374 pounds of 
grain, 171 pounds of silage and 957 
pounds of alfalfa hay. One acre con- 
sisting of one-third each of rye, alfalfa 
and rape, replaced 527 pounds of silage 
and 1,602 pounds of alfalfa hay. The 
cost of each ewe and lamb on bluegrass 
was $3.51; on forage, $3.04; in dry lot, 
$4.52. W. G. 


Tim’s Horse Talk 


A year’s effort may be lost by neg- 
lecting brood mares at foaling time. In 
view of the time it takes to produce a 
foal, nobody can afford to neglect the 
mare and foal, even if it means staying 
up for a few nights. 

In-foal mares should be provided with 
clean, disinfected box stalls, if possible, 


auction sale. Year- 
lings, two-year-olds and three-year-olds, 
all by the grade sire, sold for $37, $55 
and $76 a head respectively, while wean- 
lings from the same mares, sired by a 
pure-bred stallion, averaged $101 each. 
Several Wisconsin farmers purchased a 
pure-bred stallion and placed the service 
fee at $25—$10 more than any com- 
petitor. A three-year-old gelding sired 
by him was sold to a dealer for $625, 
and not one went for less than $225, 


Cow Testing Work Pays 


Six dairymen in Jackson county, Mo., 
who have been members of a cow-test- 
ing association for three years, increased 
their milk production 1,605 pounds, and 
butterfat production eighty-one pounds 
for each cow, the first year. The in- 
creased income from each cow was 
$46.90 more than the first year. The 
average production of their herds for 
the year before they joined the associ- 
ation did not exceed 175 pounds of but- 
terfat per cow. The average production 
the third year was 310 pounds of butter- 
fat per cow. This increase of 135 pounds 
per cow, at fifty-three cents a pound for 
butterfat, amounted to $71.55. 
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“The lambs’ journey to perfection starts when they are put on pasture ” 








Clean 


At Any 
Speed 


—the only 
separator 
that does 


SHARPLES 


SUC TION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
SC4 











“Good to the Last Drop” 


“ALVES relish and thrive upon 
Blatchford's Calf Meal, the milk sub- 
stitute. i £ increase in size and weight 


rapidly; are healthy and vigorous, no indiges- 
tion —no scouring. 


Blatchford's 
Calf Meal 


should be used to push the calf forward to a grain diet. 
This important move is more essential now than ever. 


“How to Raise 
Write for Booklet the “Largest 
alves at the 
Smaliest Cost.” If you raise any a write for 
the booklet. it is mailed without cost. 
Biatchford Caif Meal Company Dept. 1, 








Waukegan, Ui. 











* many other i 
i Used and en- 
ange since 1885 Ld lead- 
o men. ve 
as % more Con i Sore 
iy’ season if sprayed 
with hoo-Fly. 


$1 worth saves $20 


in milk ond flesh on each cow in a single season. 
Excellent for galls. Allays itchin, Aids in healing 
cuts and sores. Excellent for Tice and mites in 
poultry houses. 

Send $1.00 for enough Shoo-Fly to protect 10 
cows 2 weeks, also our 3-tube gravity sprayer. 
Money back if not satisfactory. Name Express 
Office. Booklet FREE. 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., Dept. B, 1310 N. 10th St., Phila. 
Editor knows from experience Shoo-Fly is O. K. 


















Raise Chester Whites y 


@. 8. BENJAM” , Howe Bldg., 














THE FARM JOURNAL 


On the Live Stock Trail 


What makes the stock all look so nice, 
And bring the highest market price ? 
What fills the milk-pails, feeds the calf, 
And makes the old cow almost laugh ? 
Alfalfa ! 
UT > signs warning people off if you 
have h og cholera on the farm. Keep the 
porkers a good distance from the road. 
Many diseases come to hogs from passing 
railway trains. 

-There has been a decided tendency toward 
marketing thousands of light-weight, unfin- 
ished hogs. Such a practise should be discon- 
tinued and the owners should feed these shotes 
to a heavier weight. 


The country needs more sheep. The begin- 


ner with sheep needs more knowledge about | 


their care. It is to be found in the Biggle 
Sheep Book ; price, 50 cents. Or send us $1.25 
and we'll include The Farm Journal five years 
to yourself or a friend. 


Women are well qualified for the work of 
sampling.and testing cream. The substitu- 
tion of women as cream station operators 
would release several thousand men for farm- 
ing and war industries. When convenient 

latforms are arranged for loading and un- 
oading cans of cream with a minimum of 
lifting, the work is not physically difficult. 


Did you ever hear of a boarding house for 
hogs? Then listen while we tell you of one. 
Two men in Monroe county, Pa., rented a ten- 
acre pasture last year and took in hogs at 
$1.75 ahead. A stream running through the 
pasture furnished plenty of water and the 
shotes were fed on garbage from a hotel. Out 
of the 200 boarders, not a single one com- 
plained about the meals. 


The chart shows that the amount of beef 
for each person in the country is growing 
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‘ys10 
Our beef supply is growing lighter 


less. In 1880 there was four-fifths of a beef 
per capita, in 1890 seven-tenths, in 1910 three- 
fifths and in 1917 one-half. 


Folks used to have an idea that to be su- 
premely happy the hog must be in a close, 
shut-up pen, or out in a mud-hole up to his 
neck. Now we see that the best place fora 
hog is where he can eat grass, walk around as 
he wants to and watch himself grow. This is 
what makes the hog’s owner happy, too, for 
he learns that he does not have to pay out 
so much money for feed. 


“The fermentation of cellulose by bacteria, 
during rumination, has evolved carbureted 
and sulphureted hydrogen, causing eructa- 
tions, and the tympanites can best be relieved 
by making an incision at equal distances from 
the spine of the ilium, last rib, and transverse 
processes of the lumbar vertebree,” said the 
veterinarian. Luckily the county agent was 
near. “Your cow ate too sansa clover,” he 
said, “and we'll 
have to tap her 
for bloat.” 


In the Febru- 
ary Farm Jour- 
nal we made the 
statement that 
the possible in- 
crease from one 
sow in four years 
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Hiram Hoag: “Iknow there will 
be no hens in my house when I 
rgtip ean come home, since my owner 

some people hinged the door at the top”’ 
would accuse her 
of being a slacker ; so we now raise the fig- 
ure to 1,015. The first estimate was worked 
out by mathematics and no doubt the statis- 
tician forgot to “carry the three” at one 
time or another. The Stock Editor made a 
chart showing all the mae 
and thereby found the eleven mi 
Those eleven hogs ought to be an ad 
centive to breed for fall pigs now. 















The NEW 


HINMAN- | 


MILKER 





Will Help Buy Your Automobile 


Experience of Hinman users proves that this Indi- 
vidual Pump-Vaive Chamber Milker increases 
milk checks from the day the machine starts work. 
because—it saves labor. 
ae =~ hans will improve your 

erd. 





because—its simplicity means 
quality with low cost and 
upkeep. 





| Write for Our Free Catalog 
| HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO. 
| 66-76 Elizabeth St., Oneida, N. Y. 


Seme good territery open 
for live agents. 
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SEPARATOR@? 


—2 well made, easy running, 


ect_ skimming separator for | 
$17.95. Bonely skims warm or cold 
milk. Makes eavy or light cream. 
gptarent from picture, which 
illustrates larger copecity ma- 
. See our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 


Bowl a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned. Whether dairy is large 
or small, write for free catalog 
and monthly payment plan. 

bebe: orders filled from 


points. 
— SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3065, Bainbridge, N. Y. 








Where Is He Lame? 


Oan he be cured? Our FREE Book will tell you 99 times oct 
of a hundred and we are here to help you if you are not sure 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


is sold with a Signed Contract-Bond to return money if remedy 
fails on SPAVIN—Ringbone—Thoropin or ANY SWoulder 
Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. You should have both 


hbeok and remedy on hand for an emergency. It's cheap 
horse insurance. Send for your copy of BOOK, Advice and 
sample of Guarantee-Bond today. All FREE. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 21 State St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with CONTRACT 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. 


Extra Profit PerCow 


every year if you use the 
Minnetonna Churn. Some farm - 
ers make $50 extra. Get the 














0 L (tnd Chester White Bours Bred gilts. Young 
. stock a specialty. No kim. Prolific large kiad. 
Write for prices sud circalars. F. Bucbash, Seiets, Titiwola, 

























In Three Years, — What? 


By E. R. Oneal 





** The time to save the cows is now, not after they 
are dead,”’ says Mr. Oneal, of Kentucky. The real 
seriousness of the dairy situation is not felt 





‘¢ ’M selling out. Feed’s too high 
and I can’t get help.’’ That is 
what our milkman told me when I 

called him this morning to find out why 

he could supply us no longer; and that 
is what three other dairymen told me 
when I tried to engage their services. 
Many of the farmers of Iowa are say- 
ing the same thing to their customers. 

Not only is it true in Iowa, but it is 

true throughout the entire corn belt. 

The State Dairy Commission of the 

Hawkeye state reports that there is at 

least a ten per cent decrease in the 

number of cows since January. Illinois 
says they are bringing in calves from 

Michigan and New York, and are so far 

holding their own, but will decrease 

next year. Wisconsin is selling calves 


for veal that the skim-milk may go to’ 


the condenseries. Missouri and Ohio are 
finding it impossible to produce milk 
profitably without material increase in 
milk prices. It has been carefully es- 
timated that as high as twenty per cent 
of the cows in the East have been killed. 

** We need to look at least three years 
ahead for our dairy supplies. If prices 
of dairy products are too low, and if too 
few cows are raised, or if too many cows 
are slaughtered, there is no way to cor- 
rect the error in less than three or four 
years.’”’ 

That is what the government com- 
mittee on milk investigations reported. 
The report continues: ‘‘ A reduction in 
calves tends to increase the amount of 
milk available for two years. The short- 
_ age of milk does not come immediately 
following too low prices, but usually 
three or four years later.’’ 

The committee recommended that for 
every four cows kept one calf should be 
saved, in order to maintain the prays i 
It would be a simple matter if the prob- 
lem could be solved that way. hat 
makes it more difficult than their recom- 
mendation would indicate is that in some 
herds e calf has enough promise of 
future performance to justify its being 
saved, while in other herds the same 
thing is not true. It is essential that all 
the good heifer calves be saved. If some 
dairymen find it necessary to sell un- 
promising calves, they should replace 
the animals sold by buying from other 
herds or from calf nurseries where good 
calves are kept. Several calf nurseries 
have been established recently, in an 
effort to save calves from the vealers. 

































No calf with promise should meet this 
fate. Every good calf should be saved 
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_ IF COWS 
COULD TALK 


“Good morning, Mrs. Fawncoat. | hear that all the cows in the 
county are joining the “Win-the-War’ Club.” 


“Yes, Mrs. Starface; Secretary of Agriculture Houston says we 
must increase the production of butter-fat, and we cows have all promised 
to do our ‘bit.”” 


“There’s one thing | want to say right now,” spoke up Mrs. Black. 
“The farmers have got to back us up in this movement. I'm with the 
rest of you, heart and soul, but what chance have | got >” 


“Why, Mrs. Black, what’s the matter? You have a fine warm 
barn and plenty to eat and dnnk.” 


“Yes, | know; but what can I do as long as they use that old 
cream separator on the place? It never was any good, anyway, and 
now it wastes so much cream I'm just plain discouraged.” 


“Well, you're not so badly off as some cows, where they haven't 
any cream separator at all.” 


“I don’t know about that. There’s a lot of cream separators in 
this county that are only ‘excuses’—not much better than none at all. 
I tell you, Mrs. Fawncoat, with butter at present prices and the people at 
Washington begging every one to save fat, it's almost a crime to waste 
butter-fat the way some of these farmers do.” 


“That's one thing I’m thankful for,” said Mrs. Fawncoat, “there's 


no cream wasted on this farm. We have a De Laval Cream Separator 
and everybody knows that the De Laval is the closest skimming machine.” 


- “Well,” said Mrs. Starface, “we never used a De Laval on our 
place until last fall and supposed one separator was about as good as 
another; but, honest, the De Laval is the first cream separator we've 
ever had that gave us cows a square deal.” 


P. S. 


Of course your cows can’t talk—but if they could you’d never have a 
moment's peace until you got a De Laval Cream Separator. 


Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash, or on such liberal 
terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or if 
you Son’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison Sx., Chicago 














MILK COOLER AERATOR 
Acrates as well as cools milk i 


Champion Mitk Cooler Co., Dept. A, Cortiend, M. Y. 
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The Cure for a Billion Dollar Waste 





: | ‘HIS year—if you own no spreader, youare 
not only losing out on the bigger yields 

and profits that should be yours, but you are con- 

tributing to a billion-dollar manure waste, and stop- 

ping your ears to the world-call for food. 

) e have facts and figures to show that in scores of cases 
the use of an International Harvester spreader has added to \ 

crops more than enough to pay for the spreader in one year, 

he dealer will show you the new No. 8 Low Corn King, 

, Cloverleaf or 20th Century. This is the latest International 

Harvester spreader, the popular 2-horse, light-draft, narrow- 
box machine with the remarkable new spiral wide-spread. , 
For the small-to-average farm this is bound to be the spreader { 
success of the year. ook it over from tongue to spiral, see 
it at work, and you will agree with us. 
In the Low Corn King, Cloverleaf and 20th Century lines 
are larger spreaders too, with disk or spiral wide-spread, all 
of narrow, easy-handling width; low, of remarkably light 

draft, strongly and rong gi constructed. Write us for cat- 
—— and see the local dealer for a satisfactory money- 

making Low Corn King, Cloverleaf or 20th Cen Te 


International Harvester Company of iuawies 


CHICAGO nite ‘USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee 
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. needs more hogs. They are a mighty help in our 
task of insuring everlasting national and personal Liberty. Many far- 
seeing, highly successful Farmers have their entire properties fenced 

with hog-tight fencing. Shifting their stock into each field after harvest 
adds profits from grain usually wasted. 


Pittsburgh Perfect Fence 


— ively bars hogs. They can’t lift it, nor slip the stays and go t 
or the tough, strong, heavy, basic Open Hearth wires, ELECTRICALLY 
WELDED at the joints, produce a stiff, rigid, one-piece solid fabric of steel. 
Barbed wire strung above the lower sizes makes them suitable for general 
farm purposes. 
“Pittsb Perfect” Fi made in styles for all F » Poul 
Lawn —_ 4 “Thoroughly galvanised E Easiest to ont. * nea ee 
needed. “EVERY ROD GUARANTEED to give per ny pation when 
Pr Reade Gates, Fence Tools, etc., and name of dealer nearest you. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 










































































































































































































“ New York Chicago San Francisco Duluth Memphis Dallas 4 = 
2 “7 The largest independent manufacturers in the ee 
We world of Fencing, Nails and Wire. P 7 
‘ ~ f 
cam. T ‘ — ; 
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Son aes + s + + 
ietben ee “a inset se SN erate OVNn ae ee “rsanee wee cht fe MM trGghs Sos veabye ee Oe Sinha MNS NES 
FENCE BARGAINS 
A full weight, heavily will also want, i i 
aol Fence actory 2 ou. erst re listing hendrads c. Send 
our prices. references 
WIRE FENCE CO., Dept. 22, Cleveland, 0. a ee A eee 








INVENT. I Cogpr cc sp ee + Bape ape 
WHAT YOU - & i or . isa an- 
ATENT be valuable. Write me. NO tiseptic, soothing and healing. Try it when occasion 

1882. absolu safe, external 





stoner a foemeth tea Ws ENE, | tess badd ween Wes Lavine Wattage Co 
nventor’s le b> n H. Hough, . AWRE e - 
618 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. Cleveland, Ohio, for any special information desired. 
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Six Years Without Grain 
By C. W. Turner, Jr. 





Silage, alfalfa hay and pasture have enabled 
is Wisconsin dairyman to get along with prac- 
tically no grain, and his cows are doing well 


IX years ago, when Mr. Michels, of 
Peebles, Wis., stopped feeding grain 
to his dairy cows, the wise ones agreed 

that he wouldn’t last long. But this 
oo he was invited to speak before the 

isconsin dairymen, and he was lis- 
tened to by men that thought differently. 
Following is his method : 

‘We have fifty pure-bred Guernseys, 
including the calves and heifers. We 
feed alfalfa hay, corn silage and pas- 
ture. A little barley or oats are grown 
to give us some grain for variety for 
the cows, and straw for bedding. We 
have had very satisfactory returns from 
our cows for the past six years. The 
cows have been officiaHy tested and have 
made creditable records. 

It may be of interest to give fat rec- 
erds of cows kept under our system of 
feeding. Three five-year-olds have aver- 
aged 414 pounds of fat, fifty-four pounds 
more than is required for the Advanced 
Registry. Three three-year-olds aver- 
aged 363 pounds of fat, or fifty -six 
ea more than the requirements. 

en two-year-old heifers averaged 321 
pounds, or seventy-one pounds above re- 
quirements. Besides, each cow produced 
a strong calf. These records, while noth- 
ing unusual, speak volumes for practical 
i 
Mr. Michels feeds not more than twen- 
ty-five pounds of silage twice a day. If 
more is fed they will get too much to be 
balanced by alfalfa. The alfalfa is.fed 
freely. 

**‘Some may say that they can not 

ractise a method of this kind,’’ says 

r. Michels, ‘‘ because they think they 
can not grow alfalfa. I firmly believe 
that farmers can and will grow alfalfa. 
After one has tried alfalfa hay, noth- 
ing will be found to take its place. I 
used to think that lectures on the subject 
overestimated the value of this plant. 
After having grown alfalfa for many 
years I have come to the conclusion 
that it is impossible to overestimate its 
feeding value.”’ 


Mangels Make Record Cows 
By E. T. Leavitt 


‘* Mangels are the most valuable crop 
on the farm; they are one of the best 
feeds we know of for making records,’’ 
says John Alexander, manager for W. 
W. Marsh’s dairy farms near Waterloo, 
Ia. ‘‘We feed a cow weighing 1,300 or 
1,400 pounds, about forty pounds of 
mangels daily; larger cows get fifty 

ounds daily. We always plant about 
im acres of the long red variety, be- 
cause we receive the greatest tonnage 
from those and they are the sweetest.’’ 

A deep, well manured, thoroughly 
prepared seed-bed is used. The ground 
is always fall plowed, as it makes it 
much easier to control the weeds while 
the plants are getting a start. The 
seeds are drilled with a garden drill in 
rows three feet apart, as soon in spring 
as the seeds can be put in the ground. 
As soon as possible the mangels are 
cultivated with a specially constructed 
hand cultivator. The first cultivation is 
the all-important thing with mangels. 
If you give them a fair start they will 
keep down the weeds themselves. 

The mangels are constantly xept 
thinned out and are picked up in the fall 
before the frost if possible. They do not 
have to be dug like beets, as they are 
always at least three-fourths above 
ground when mature. Some years they 
have made from fifty-seven to fifty- 
eight tons to the acre. Roots were used 
in making nine of the ten highest rec- 
ords in the Guernsey breed. 

















The Fleece Pays for the Keep 
The fabled golden fleece of centuries ago 
could not have been more valuable if 
sold to a wool buyer, than wool at pres- 
ent prices. More farms need sheep 


SHEEP’S fleece pays for its keep ; 
the mutton is clear profit. When 
each fleece represents several dol- 
lars, there is pretty good reason for care 
at shearing time. 
About the first of May is the time to 
shear sheep in most sections. When the 
weather is warm enough that the shorn 
sheep will not suf- 
fer, the work can 
be safely done. 
Sheep that carry 
their fleeces into 
the summer lose 
| more in body 
weight than the 
slight increase in 
weight of fleece 
ee will repay. 
Fig. 1 If a clean floor 

‘8 is not available on 
which to do the work, make one of some 
boards,'so the fleeces will not be filled 
with dirt. For most purposes it is 
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Fig. 2 

advisable to have a shearing-machine, 
but where there are but a few head on 
the farm, and no neighbors to share the 
eost of buying a machine, hand shears 
may be used. On quite a few farms the 
shearing is done with hand shears. An 
expert ean work about as rapidly with 
hand shears as with a shearing-machine, 
but an amateur can not do such good 
work with the hand shears. 

The fleece must not be torn apart 
when it is removed. It should be rolled 
into a compact bundle and tied. A 
handy board for tying is shown in Fig. 
1; the boards are hinged. The dotted 
lines are twine. After a fleece is placed 
on the boards, they are closed as shown 
in Fig. 2, closing parts A first, then B, of 
Pig. 1. A apache oticht holds the boards 
together. Then the fleece is tied. Binder 
twine is objectionable for tying beeause 
the fiber from the twine gets into the 
wool and makes it bring a lower price. 
Tags should be packed separately, else 
the fleece will sell for a lower price. 

It is a good plan for neighbors to go 
together to do their shearing. Likewise 
they may sell all their wool ether, 

buy their supplies together. Enough 
growers should unite so that several 
thousand pounds of each grade of wool 
ean be marketed at a time. 

Dipping sheep for the control of ticks 
is usually done after they are sheared. 
Any reliable stock dip is all right for 
this purpose. oes 
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Shearing - machines have almost put 
the hand shears out of business, but 
expert hand shearers are quite speedy 
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The Spirit of War Service 


Alone in the midst of war's 
desolation, the telephone line- 
man crawls to mend the 
broken wires. 


On all sides the thunder of 
artillery; in the air bursting 
shrapnel. 

He faces danger with that 
unconquerable spirit of war 
service which permits him to 
think only of maintaining the 
telephone connections. 


The safety of the troops de- 
pends on these lines of com- 
‘munication, often used for the 
sentries warnings, the carrying 
of official commands and the 





summoning of reinforcements. 


In a dark hole hidden among 
sparse brushwood are the 


telephone operators, some of 
whom have been for months 


in their damp cave ceaselessly 
swept by shells. 

And they are admirable, all 
these heroes of the Signal 
Corps, whether serving in 


darkness or in the all too bright 
light of day. 

The spirit of war service, 
over here as well as over there, 
furnishes the nerves, the en- 
durance, the morale—the stuff 


that wins war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 










Other sizes in proportion. 
GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 
Box 15, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


CS Ss 


air 
Rae ar 
fresh, Built to last bo Btotems. "Complete ‘storm - _—_ 


or wrench. 
eet and 
eve 
Va. Write for 


and catalog. 
SILOG& MFC. CO. Dept.a, Frederick, Md. 


AUTO TOP 

sua: $720 =| 
a eg PARCE! 

LL + al 


OF NEW TOP CATALOG Gives WHOLESALE 
PRICES SAMPLES OF TOP maTERmAKS 
PREPSY OFFER On BuGEeY 








~$B.25 [Auto pxnrs rf 
Wheel Top & Hardware Co., 1101 S St., Cincinnati, @, 


One System 





This Watch Giv 

asa reward for getting only two 5- Subscripsiens 
om The Deum Jouruch gow es aahoonh oo S0Abcumb. 
path The wateh is strongly 
built to meet the hard- 
est kind of handling, 
and is saitable for 
rough work on the 
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Serving By Saving— 
Saving By Building 


THE farmer has the greatest opportunity for war-win- 
ning service ‘‘over here’. He feeds the wor Every extra 
bushel of grain he saves, every pound of feed he keeps from waste, 
— he does to increase production—makes the road to vic- 

shorter. It takes Farm Buildings to save grain, stop waste, 
- take care of increased production, when prompt shipments are 
impossible. And the time fo build is NOW when 


Southern Pine 


“The Wood of Service’’ 
—the world’s  ypenpnen farm building material—can be pur- 
chased for much grain as in 1914. 


Southern Pine is strong, 
Every Lumber Dealer east of the can su 
ber Dealer. Build NOW 

You're losing dollars to save pennies if fail to build your Farm 
Buildings NOW! a 7 


Southern Pine Association 


stuff, easy to work and very durable. 
you with Southern 
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How About Next Winter’s Feed ? 
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Getting ready for the pasture short- 
age in late summer by filling the silo 
with rye in the dough stage 


AIRYMEN have been through a 
hard winter, but with plenty of 
pasture on hand many will under- 
estimate the importance of planting 
crops now for succulence next winter. 
eg? farmer without a silo should 
grow for each cow at least a ton of 
leguminous hay, four tons of turnips or 
mangels and a half acre of corn. If 
there is a silo, four tons of corn silage 
will take the place of the root crops. 
An acre of corn will produce from five 


to twelve tons of silage. In Connecticut 


it was found that the use of silage made 
the cost of producing milk nine per cent 
less than where an all-dry ration was used. 

Corn-soy-bean silage is good feed for 
dairy cows. One man in the corn belt 
says: ‘‘ My cows gave as much milk last 
winter on corn-soy-bean silage alone 
as they did the previous winter when 
fed bran, oats and corn in addition to 


| straight corn silage.’’ Another says: 


‘* The soy-beans made almost three tons 
to the acre in the corn, and the corn 
made better than nine tons an acre, or 
a total of more than twelve tons to the 
acre. I have a seventy-ton silo, and by 
having soy-beans in my corn it only 
took six and one-fourth acres. The silage 
is better, for the soy-beans add protein, 
not to mention the fact that the land 
has been built up.’ 

Soy-beans can be planted in corn by 
using an attachment on the planter. 
The seed should first be inoculated with 
soil from a field in which soy-beans have 
been grown. Planted in rows, fort 
pounds of seed to the acre, or broad- 
casted, one bushel of seed to the acre, 
soy-beans make good hay in the absence 
of other leguminous hays. Other annual 
hay plants that are high in protein are 
peas,vetches, beans. Velvet beans are one 
of the cheapest milk feeds in the South, 
where dairying is getting ahead now. 

Oats make good hay for dairy cows if 
cut when the grains are in the dough 
stage. Pumpkins are much used for 
dairy cows in winter. Two and a half 
tons of pumpkins, including seeds, are 
equal to one ton of corn silage. The 
seeds will not harm the cows, as is widely 
believed. Sudan grass makes good silage; 
it is somewhat difficult to cure for hay. 

Often a shortage of pasture caused 
by dry weather in summer hinders milk 

roduction. Such was the case witha 

innesota dairymandlast summer. Be- 
cause he needed feed for late summer 
and had no silage on hand, W, H. John- 
son filled one of his big silos with a mix- 
ture of rye and clover, cut into the silo 
just when the rye was in the dough 
stage. In about ten days he be 
feeding from it. He reports favorably 
on the experiment. The cows ate the 
silage with a relish and kept up an un- 
usual milk flow. on it. ny one else 
tried it? 














A Dip that 

is standardized, 

of uniform strength and 

GUARANTEED. Qne gallon 
— 70 gallons of dipping solue | 
ion. | 


For Scab, Ticks | 
and Skin Troubles 


Dr. Hess Dip ahd Disinfectant 
cleans and makes the skin healthy. 
It is more than a Dip—it is alsoa 
| Disinfectant. Use it freely about 
| stables, hog pens and poultry 
houses to destroy disease germs 
and maintain good health condi- 
tions. Also for home use, in Pace 
bage cans, sinks, cesspools. Sold 
| by 28,000 dealers on a money-back 
guarantee. 





pe EAVES CURED 








MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsbargh, Pa. 
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RAT EXTERMINATOR 


destroys without odor 
Sold by dealers 
for 25 years- 25¢ 
DEALERS: Write us for our make 
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OEMAKER’S POULTRY 


BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1918 

Has many colored plates of fowls true to life; 
tells all about chickens, incubators, poultry houses, 
ete. Price, 15 cents. Money back if not satisfied. 
©. ©. Shoemaker, Box 601, Freepert, Til. 








Pramas, Sprinkle Williamson's Lightning Powder 
mornings before sores . a sore horse 
this sammer. Price, 50c. Willismson Mic. Co.. Sheffield, nl. 





0! IN’S Ringlet Barred Rocks Direct, and L4, Brahmas. 
Egge, $8 per 15. sche. Poultry Yards, North Water Gap, Pa. 
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How To Handle Ailing Animals 


N a great many cases, animals suffer 

more from the excitement and ex- 

haustion of being caught and handled 
than from any ailment they may have. 
Young cattle are often chased until they 
are heated, then roped and thrown. 
Besides being detrimental to the ailing 
animals, this often puts them in an 
awkward position to work upon. 

To get around the difficulty, squeeze 
gates are a great help. They are hinged 
to the front part of the stanchion, into 
which the animal is coaxed with feed, 
and swung around to prevent the animal 
from jumping sidewise. The gates are 
especially valuable for milch cows, when 
treating cases of contagious abortion or 
infection of the genital passages. Their 
use insures greater safety for the one 
who is treating an animal. 

















These squeeze gates can be put up in 
the barn, or attached to a fence 








Stock should be carefully watched and when 
the presence of maggots is discovered in 
wounds or in soiled wool, appropriate remedies 
should be applied. Chloroform is the best 
remedy to apply to kill the maggots in wounds. 
After the wound is cleansed some effective fly 
repellent such as pine tar should be smeared 
over the wound and about its edges. 


For scours in calves, give each calf two or 
three ounces of castor-oil in which a teaspoon- 
ful of ginger is stirred. Then give two or 
three times daily, two ounces each of lime- 
water and infusion of gentian. The infusion 
of gentian is made by boiling one ounce of 
bruised gentian roots in one pint of water for 
ten minutes, then cooling and straining. 


Tim says that more horses are sick on Mon- 
day morning than at any other time. Gener- 
ally this is caused by heavy feeding while idle 
on Sunday. When a horse is working hard his 
Sunday feed should be the same kind and 
quality as that on other days, but the grain 
allowance should be cut about in half. If a 
small pasture is available, let him out over 
Sunday, so he will have a chance to get some 
grass and some exercise. 


Wash the mare’s udder with a two per cent 
solution of coal-tar disinfectant before allow- 
ing the colt to suck forthe first time, and repeat 
this once or twice daily for a week. Scouring 
in the foal often is caused by infective mat- 
ter taken in at the navel or by way of the 
mouth from a contaminated udder. To pre- 
vent contamination of the udder, keep the 
stall floor clean and well bedded and give the 
mare a daily vaginal injection of two or three 

uarts of warm water containing one teaspoon- 
fal of coal-tar disinfectant; or add a tea- 
spoonful of permanganate of potash crystals 
to each quart of water. 


Dropsical swellings in pregnant cows need 
cause no alarm, as they are quite common and 
usually due to lack of exercise during preg- 
nancy. In most cases they indicate that the 
cow is going to bea heavy milker. When that 
is so, however, the entire udder enlarges and 
the dropsical swelling may extend to the fore 
legs and high up at the back of the udder. 
At once enforce exercise. Reduce rich food if 
she is getting that, or feed better if she has 
been living on ny | and fodder. Two or three 
times a day give the swelling a thorough hand 
rubbing in the direction of the heart, and at 
night rub in some liniment. 





(‘Keep well” are words of more importance than 
“get well,” so suggestions will be freely given here 
that will help to keep the farm animals in a healthy 
condition. Inquiries will be answered direct by 
mail to Our Folks who are not accessible to a local 
veterinary adviser. Address, “Ailments and 
Remedies,” this office.] 
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YOU CAN’T CUT OUT 
A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
or THOROUGHPIN, but 


ABSORBINE 








TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


will clean them off without laying 
up your horse. Does not blister 
or remove the hair. 

Absorbine penetrates quickly and 
is healing, cooling and soothing— 
strengthens and invigorates tired, 
lame muscles and tendons —allays 
pain and inflammation — reduces 
soreness and lameness. 

Mr. Grant Simes, Circleville, Ohio, writes: ‘‘ My 
horse hada peg spore and thoroughpin both, and 


one bottle of Absorbine made him sound as a dol- 
lar. I cannot recommend Absorbine too highly.’’ 


Send for free horse book F 


which gives valuable information about the care of 
horses and cattle. It is well worth having, and is 
yours for the asking, without expense or obligation. 


Absorbine, $2.50 a bottle, at druggists 
or postpaid. Safe delivery guaranteed 


W.F. Young, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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CREAM SEPARATOR 
The “IOWA” Cream 
tor is the ny 
tor With the Pa’ 
ented Curved Disc bowl, 
theWorld’sclosestskim- 





ming device. \ 
The “IOWA” Separator “a 


piigiagat baer Eerwat ts 
last World's Faire San Francisco. 
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Collegese Free. Writs 


ASSOCIATED MFRS. 
CO., 323 Mullan Ave. 
WATERLOO, IOWA : 


Gy, CURVED DISC 


BOWL 








ASHLAND PUMP AND HA 




















Good Printing at Lowest Prices sires, sung 


Samples free. MICO ART CO., Dep. J, Lansdale, 
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Nujol Laboratories, 


Dear Sirs: 


the room where he was. 


out an 


bowels moved better we 
and a half and we cured him. 


463 Kiefaker St., Dayton, Ohio. 


At every drug store. 


Write for free 


Mrs. CHAPIN SAYS 


October 14, 19%7- 


Standard Oil Company, (New Jersey), Bayonne, New Jersey. 


I don’t think there was ever anybody, man, woman or child who was or is more 
constipated than my little three year old boy was. Why sir, he was so bad before 
we got him the Nujol that we would have to leave his bowels unmoved for three 
or four days, then use almost a quart of water in a syringe to move them. The 
poor little fellow would almost go into spasms and his father could never stay in 
It would take almost an hour’s work to get them to move. 

He had been constipated for two years. I think these patent medicines did it. 

We tried four different doctors, one a well known specialist, but none could help 
him. Three advised operations, said it was the only cure. I have always had a 
horror of operations and I guess always will. 

We were going to try a well known woman déctor who claims she cures with- 
ion, when I coaxed my husband to let me try Nujol. I had read so 
much about it, I told him even if it didn’t help him it would not hurt. We tried 
it, started giving him three tablespoonfuls a day, one after each meal, then as his 

deat a dose as per directions. We used two bottles 


He has not taken a drop of it since last June. 


and I will never be without it or cease to recommend it. 


Nujol will help your child. 
It’s absolutely harmless. Try it. 
In packages bearing Nujol trademark—never in bulk. 


Send 50c. and we will ship 
mew kit size to soldiers and sailors anywhere. 
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Again I say, God Bless Nujol, 


Mrs. J. Chapin. 


**Reeular as 
Clockwork’’ 































Set of 6 Plays given as reward for 
getting only two 5-year subscrip- 
tions to The Farm Journal, new or 
renewal, at $1 each. 


Each play in a separate volume, miniature 

size, 24% by 3% inches; printed on thin, 

opaque Bible paper, gold edges, bound in 

flexible crimson leather, stamped im gold. 
- Wonderfully attractive and unique. 


Four sets of six volumes 
each to choose from. 





PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE 





THE FARM JOURNAL, iwisb'sax Philadelphia, Pa. 


Set No. 4 


Set No. I Set No. 2 Set No. 3 
Ring Lear Romeo and Juliet Merchant of Venice Julius Cesar : 
‘aming of the Shrew The Tempest A Midsummer Night’s Dream M Wives of Windsor 
As You Like It Gomogy of Errors Hamlet 
for Measure as enry 24 Path King Beary vw (Pert » Satheay sad eiepates 
Henry ing Henry Part 2) enry 
King Henry VII! Macbeth King Henry VI (Part 3) Much Ado About Nothing 
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BELL-ANS 


Always Removes 


Indigestion. Druggists 
refund money if it fails. 25c 





PATENTS $ret iaiee snat Funk. 


Tells what to invent and where to eell it. Write today. 
H. S. HILL, 903 McLechier Bidg., Washington, D.C. 








' What Women Should 
and Should Not Do on the Farm 


By Dr. F. W. St. John 


OW that the grim visage of war is 

frowning upon us, and thousands of 

the men of our Country are serving 
the colors, women are willingly taking up 
a goodly share of man’s burden at home. 
Among the most important occupat.ons 
in which they will engage will be out-of- 
door work on the farm. American 
women have not been accustomed to 
much of this kind of labor, so they 
should know what to do to conserve 
their health, not only for their own good 
but for posterity. 

In the matter of diet they will have to 
follow the increased desire for more sub- 
stantial food occasioned by being more 
in the open air and the using up of more 
energy. They should avoid eating too 
many sweets and partake more freely of 
the diet of the outdoor laborer. 

Clothing should be free from all con- 
stricting barids and other: appliances 
which interfere with the free use of any 
part of the body, thus giving the lungs 
and abdominal organs a chance to remain 
in the natural position and perform their 
natural functions. 

Corsets, if worn at all, should be short 
and loosely fitted. Some kind of overalls 
or bloomers is suitable for outer gar- 
ments. The shoes should be waterproof 
and high enough to give good support 
to the ankles, and should be laced so that 
they may be adjusted to give comfort. 
The undergarments should be made of 
material that is light but firm, and of 
a kind that washes easily. 

Thus ipped, a woman of ordinary 
health and stature will be able to plant, 
hoe, ride the hay-rake, drive the horse 
when ag. the hay-fork, take care of 
pigs and chickens, pick the small and 
some of the larger fruits, and doa great 
deal to help in the outdoor work of the 
farm. 

For obvious reasons women should not 
pitch hay, plow, nor do any work that 
requires strenuous use of the abdominal 
muscles. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this rule, where a woman has 
been accustomed to sucha life from 
girlhood, or is especially strong and 
physically well developed. 

While it is an old saw that ‘‘ woman’s 
work is never done,’’ it should not apply 
to her farm work. She should avoid 
getting overtired, be sure to get plenty 
of rest and take sufficient time for meals 
and for sleep. She should avoid sitting 
in a draft while overheated or while 
perspiring profusely. She should avoid 
drinking cold water, milk, etc., hurriedly, 
or to excess. 

If women use due care in the diet, live 
apaeenie lives, including proper food, 
clothing and rest, and at the same time 
exercise good judgment as to what 
ought and ought not to be done, they will 
not only render great service but add to 
their store of health and happiness. 
And when this fearful war is over we 


shall truly be able to say that 


** The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.’’ 


For excessive or malodorous sweating of 
the feet, try washing them with a solution of 
one part formalin to 800 parts of water, then 
dry them and dust with stearate of zine or 
taleum powder. 


Concerning the recent tendency te urge the 
use of the bean as a substitute for other food, 
the Medical Council says that as a matter of 
fact if beans are eaten in excess they may 
seriously injure the digestion. 


[Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be enswered im the paper, each in 
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The Ring and the Girl — 


CHAPTER III 
TRAPPED IN A QUARRY 


‘¢ | THOUGHT maybe the wrong girl 
might have gotten that ring,’’ 
Arthur said, as he sat down b 

her side, ‘‘ so I had Zeke Barrow drive o 

the horse and I swung on to the train.”’ 

Milly grew white. She must ‘‘ have it 

out’’ with him now. ‘‘The wrong girl 
did get it, Arthur. I don’t think it 
would be right for me to marry B ow 5 
Being engaged was a mistake. e’d 
better stop now while we can. I—I am 
going away for a jong time. I’m to 
study nursing and be free and able to 
support myself. You—you’d better find 
some girl who is meeker than I am and 
who will make a proper farmer’s wife.’’ 
She fired her words in a hurried, accent- 
less torrent at the silent man beside her. 
She looked straight ahead. She could 
not bear to meet his gaze. It seemed 
that he did care, after all. Tears came 
to her eyes but she was none the less 
resolute. She was aware that he was 
regarding her quizzically. Presently she 
tied up the little box and put it 


By Gertrude Robinson 





you remember—last month—Milly 
had rebelled against marrying 
Arthur, and was on her way to 
Boston to be a nurse ? And through 
the open window somebody tossed a 
package into her lap as the train 
started ? And then when she discov- 
ered the ring in the package, Arthur 
unexpectedly appeared on the train ? 
Well, now the story can move on. 











with an efficient servant but had in- 
stalled as many labor-saving contriv- 
ances as ceuible: He had even given 
her an allowance. ‘‘ And it is all due to 
your spirit in rebelling at conditions 
that were needlessly hard,’’ wrote her 
mother. ‘‘If I had had a little courage 
when I was first married everything 
would have been different.” Milly laughed 
gleefully as she put the letter away and 
prepared to go down and scrub the in- 
firmary floor, this being one of the espe- 
cially irksome features of her probation. 


work. They had excavated the two men, 
stunned only and not seriously hurt. The 
boss had gone up in the cage with the 
men, leaving the other rescuer to await 
the return trip, for four were too heavy 
a load. They got up safely and the men 
were lifted out. Then the boss started 
down again to get his helper, and the 
a burned rope holding the cage 
roke ; it fell part way down the shaft 
and stuck. They managed to get the 
boss out with only a twisted shoulder, 
but the other man was still down in the 
pit. They feared the smoke and gases 
would stifle him before he could be 
reached. The fire was roaring up the 
shaft now and until it was put out no 
rescuing party could get down, even 
after the cage was cleared away. A 
cave-in the year before had filled in the 
old south mouth of the slate quarry and 
there was no other means of entrance 
save the one where the accident had 
occurred. A party was attempting to 
blast a way into the new passage, from 
the outside, but it was a hazardous task. 
So much Milly gathered as she hastily 
scanned the column. Then her 





in his hand. He came to him- 
self with a start. 

‘*No, Milly. That ring was 
bought for you. I was going to 
give it to you that last night in 
the kitchen. No other gir! will 
ever wear it. I wouldn’t have 
you marry me for the world if 
you don’t care for me in the 
right way, and I roe from the 
way you act maybe you don’t— 
yet. I guess maybe you need to 
feel free for a while. But I’m 
always ready for you, Miily. 
You just put the little ring away, 
and if ever you think this is a 
mistake and you do want me, 
you put it on and give me 
another chance. I’ll be waiting, 
dear,’’ he finished solemnly. 

The train was pulling up at 
Dorset. He gave her hand a 
mighty squeeze, snatched his hat 
from the rack, and walked to 
the door. A second later his 
sturdy figure swept by her 
window. She looked down in 
perplexity at the engagement- 
ring box. She had meant to 
avoid complications, and here 
was a terrible one at the start. 








eyes fell on the trapped man’s 
name—Arthur Thompson ! 

She dropped the paper and 
looked straight ahead. She had 
lived near the quarry for years 
and knew the terrible danger of 
such a trap as now imprisoned 
the man whose ring she carried 
inher bag. She had been mean- 
ing to make him take it back 
before the vacation was over. 
‘* Fools,’’ she murmured to her- 
self, ‘‘not to try the old south 
passage!’’ It might not be com- 
pletely filled in. She had ven- 
tured in it as far as the Devil’s 
Pool one day the preceding sum- 
mer. It had looked as though 
there were a narrow opening the 
other side. Perhaps some one 
had thought of it by this time? 
She picked up the paper and read 
every word of the harrowing 
description again. 

How the time passed before 
the train reached the Danby 
station she did not know. She 
was only conscious of one 
thought—‘‘try the south pas- 
sage—try the south passage!’’ 
If thought-transference amount- 
ed to anything, some one digging 








Moreover, there was an intan- 
gible something ‘about Arthur 
that made her aepaenensive. 
He was a force to be reckoned 
with, not scoffed at as of old. Presently 
she put the box away and fell to reading 
the letter from the nurses’ school she 
was to enter the next day. After all, 
she thought, she had made a sensible 
choice for a girl of her temperament. 
Perhaps at ristmas time, when she 
was to have a vacation, shecould make 


Arthur behave sensibly and take back - 


his ring. 

The next few months in Boston passed 
like a whirlwind. With her school 
work, arduous training, the newness of 
city life and occasional jaunts to the 
stores, theater and church, she had little 
time to consider any persona! problems. 
At Thanksgiving time she urged her 
mother to invite a buxom cousin for a 
long visit. Perhaps Arthur might mend 
bis heart by the time she was home 
again. 

Long letters from her mother were ex- 
citing. There had been a revolution in 
the domestic economy! Her father, once 
alive to the hardships his wife had suf- 
fered from overwork and lack of con- 
veniences, had not only provided her 


He struck another match. 
claimed the girl, “before anything else caves in” 


All the news made her very anxious to 
o home. She could not imagine her 
ather in his new réle. She refrained 

from. thinking of Arthur, but she was 

impatient to see her mother again. 

At last the vacation time arrived. 
Milly rolled away her uniforms and 
aprons, put on her jaunty new blue “y > 
suit and started for the station. On the 
way she bought a pepe ; big head-lines 
stared her in the face. 

‘* Accident in Vermont village. Slate 
quarry at Danby caves in, following ex- 

losion. Two men caught in pit.’’ Then 
ollowed the details: A steam-engine 
down in the north cutting had exploded. 

The shock dislodged some supports and 
the cave-in resulted. Two men were at 
the bottom of the shaft laying a fuse to 

blast a new passage. This went off pre- 

maturely, and not only caused a fire but 
filled the pit with deadly fumes. The 
boss and a volunteer, a young farmer 
who was passing and leaped into the 
cage, had lowered themselves into the 
pit in spite of the vapors rising and the 
danger that the cage might refuse to 


“ Let’s get out of here,” ex- 


uselessly at the new north out- 
let would surely think to explore 
the old mouth ! 


CHAPTER IV 
AND THEN THE SIREN BLEW 


There was no one to meet her at the 
station; she expected it would be so. 
Every available man, she knew, was 
working away at the ruined shaft or in 
the digging gang. As she walked rapidly 
up the snowy road‘a blast shook the 
valley. She could see the smoke rising. 
She gritted her teeth and walked on. 
The blast was a terrible risk. It must 
be they had given up all hope of using 
the shaft. Once she thought she caught 
the first tones of the siren that would 
be blown to announce to the valley the 
rescue of the trapped man, but it was 
only the whistle of a steam - engine. 
She mechanically took the road that 
branched off to the south mouth of the 

uarry, instead of the highway to the 
fork: A brisk walk of half an hour 
brought her to the foot of the disused 
quarry dump. On the other side of the 
hill she knew the men were working. 

Another blast told of their continued 

[Continued on page 306] 
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City Comforts for F armers 


Cornell-Wood-Board finds espe- You yourself can quickly put it 
cial favor with farmers, forit pro- on, since it comes in convenient 
vides cheery, comfortable quarters sized lengths which nailright over 
in which workorrest ismademore the old wall or direct to the stud- 
enjoyable. Your Dairy, Barn,Poul- ding. Cornell-Wood-Board is a 
try and Milk House, Garage, Ma- non-conductor of heat and cold, 
chine Shed, Summer Kitchen, as resists fire and moisture and will 
well as your whole Home may be not warp, crack, buckle or split. 
readily altered or repaired with Keep a bundle on hand for emer- 
Cornell-Wood-Board. gency uses. ~ 

UF yore desler canget wipes FREE SAMPLE of Cornell- 
ep bart Sala Naa en 


UEST. 
Cornell Wood Products Coy Dept 35, 175 W. Jackson Bl 
Mills at Cornell, Wis.—Operated by Water ~ sme tog ere 


Corneil Wood. Board 


Excels for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 
Repairs, Alterations or New Work 




















Paes PUNCTURES= 
NO BLOWOUTS 


TIRE FLE re frome and to increase tire mileage use ESSENKAY 
This wonderful composition takes the 
place of inner tu shan fills the casing completely and provides a perfect 
riding cushion—making the auto at last 100% perfect. 
Essenkay Tire Filler is not affected by heat, cold, water, sand, mud, 
ssure, friction, atmospheric or climatic con- 
itions. Retains its resiliency ely— 
eliminates the necessity for buying spare tires, 
inner 9 apere sy 2 pumre. jacks, or tire 
repair kits ver passenger car 
truck users now own and recommend it, 


Essenkay. Tire Filler makes tires stand up full and round ‘till worn 
out evenly down to the very last layer of fabric —thereby doubling or 
tripling usual mileage. Tires that run 10,000 to 20,000 miles on Essen- 
kay are the rude, not the exception. 


 *‘FIRST COST—LAST COST 


After Essenkay filled = — down to the last layer of fabric, (see 
illustration) the Essenka good as new, and can be transferred to 
new tires, Essenkay will last { com 5 to 10 years. 


We'll send Essenkay for ten days’ Free Trial on your own passengerear or de- 
Seery truck—so you may test it under your oonwead and load conditions. Drive 
over smooth and then over the roughest roads you can find; if, after 
days actual use, you are not uevinend a that Essenkay rides like air, that it will 
banish ali your troubles and vette mileage—you will owe us nothing. 
Write Today for Free Book, **The _emarhelte Story of Essen- 
kay’’ and Particulars of Our Ten Day Free Trial Offer 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS Co. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE L. AND M. RUBBER 
Merrow St., Carroliton, w 
‘West. Off., 1486 8. Mich. Ave. Chicago 





















| Are you hurt ?” 












The Ring and the Girl 
[Continued from page 305] 


effort to force'an opening into the partly ex- 
cavated new passage. She could pte the 
smoke from the shaft. She crossed the brook, 
climbed a fence and went a litile way up the 
hill. At last she stood in the partially filled 
mouth of the old opening. She knew thata 
tiny passage ran in for at least several yards. 
She determined to try it herself. If it looked 
encouraging she would tell the men, if she 
couldn’t get through herself. 

She put her bag inside the cave, took off 
her coat and slipped on a long raincoat she 
had with her. She found, luckily, a pickax on 
the drift. She crowded in a few steps. The 
passage widened, then it nearly closed. She 
struck viciously with her pick at the black 
heap in front of her. With a gurgle and rattie 
the whole mass seemed to drop. Milly under- 
stood and shuddered. The men had told her 
about the Devil’s Pool beneath this part of 
the drift. Though it had been filled up count- 
less times it always swallowed whatever was 
thrown into it, and in time appeared as deep 
as ever. It was to the right of the regular 
passage, she remembered. She turned to the 
left and felt a cautious way along the wall. 

It was now pitch dark where she was, but 
she must make sure that there was a way 
open inte the new cutting before calling them 
away from the work on the other side. They 
would probably laugh at her for her foolish- 
ness, anyway. eee over heaps of refuse, 
making a path throu a seemingly closed 
passage, wading eeangh the countless little 
pools that gurgled up through the floor of the 
old quarry she slowly made her way. She had 
long since discarded the hampering raincoat. 
Her dapper little toque had been caught off 
by a projecting beam of the old roof. She ' 
understood then that she must be far above 
the old level, that she must be crawling 
through a lane formed by the settling of the 
debris that had filled the sage. But she 
had no sensation of either fear or hope. She 
only knew that she must keep doggedly on. 

She lost all track of time. Presently she 
began to descend. At length she was able te 
stand upright. A few minutes later and she 
found herself in one of the large chambers at 
the entrance to the new cutting. She had 
once been through the new quarry with her 
father and the boss as guides, and remembered 
the location. If ur had net been too 
much hurt he surely would have thought ef 
this way to liberty. But there was no time to 
be lost ; already whiffs of smoke from the fire 
choked h She ran to the other end of the 
chamber and felt along the wall for the - 
ing into the corrider. As she fumbled heug 
with nervous fingers a flash of light struck 
her eye. There was the sound of some one 

the walls with seinen or hammer. 

“This way !’”’ she called. 

Her voiee rang uncannily through the 
vacant chamber. muff but vigorous 
“Hallo!” was her reward. The light flared 
again to the left and ahead. She understood 
in an instant that the recent explosion had 
partly closed the passage into the center of 
the quarry. Arthur was working his way 
through. The passage was closed to nearly 
the evel of her shoulder. She went close to ‘ 
the opening and called again. 1 

“ Ay! ay! I’m coming,” echoed a voice from 
the gloomy depths ahead. She could do noth- 
ing now but wait. Fifteen minutes Jater 
Arthur’s ‘head, framed in the light from a 
match, peared in the opening. He stuck 
fast at the shoulders. Milly caught hold, of 
him with both hands and pulled. With a 4 
rending of cloth and a rattling of slate refuse E 
he finally wriggied t h. ‘ 

- “Milly!” he gasped, when he stood beside 
her on the floor of the little chamber. af 
“Never mind! Don’t ask questions new. 






For answer he struck another match and 
held it in her face. “Milly!” he again 
ejaculated. 4 

“Let's get out of here,” exclaimed the girt, 
‘before anything else cavesin. It’s likely to, 
any minute.” : 

Crawling out of the passage, Arthur leading - 
pap web yen Lon ding | 

way, was no s proce as i 
the entrance had been. They skirted. the Bi 
Devil's Pool hand in hand and —_ — ei 


face, Milly, lee the first time in her life, faimted. 
When she recovered consciousness a few min- Ea 
utes agg Ee ag es 3 on a snow bank ee 
outside the d Arthur was 


an 
anziouely Tooking into her face She sat up 
a determined start dreadfully 
Saeaoas 1 never fainted before.” 
{Continued on page 308] 





















“John, let’s have whale steak tonight.” That will soon This silhouette of mounted yeomanry as they pass along the rim of a shell 
be heard; and why not? Whale meat is tasty, nour- crater on their way to the front, is one of the most wonderful pictures of 
ishing and can be marketed for twelve and one-half the war. It is by the British official photographer and well worth saving 
cents a pound. Copyright, Western Newspaper Union. for your pictorial album. Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 





The best-known actress in the world, Mary Pickford, doing her bit Our girls stenciling various information on finished shells so 
as Chairman of Publicity for the Red Cross Salvage Department. that the Ordnance Division can tell what is what. These will 
With her is Mrs. Clara Mosher, the first woman Red Cross truck be delivered accurately and hurriedly by our big guns in France 
driver in the West. Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. for a definite purpose. Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 


Jericho, fifteen miles from Jerusalem, has fallen to the British The first photograph of American troops captured by 
forces. Joshua took this city many centuries ago. This shows Our two boys are being questioned. Some brave American mother 
a view in Jericho of today. The women are grinding corn in may recognize in these lads a son reported missing and whom she 
the old-fashioned way. Copyright, William H. Rau. thought perhaps killed. Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 


the enemy. 
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Now is the time to Paint 


Acme Quality Paints and Varnishes will save your home, indoors 
and outdoors, from wear and weather; they will protect your farm 
buildings and double the life of your machinery. It is the true spirit 
of thrift to protect every exposed surface with 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Paints must advance in price and labor is becoming scarcer and more 
costly. ‘There never was a time when it was truer economy to protect 
your house, outbuildings, machinery, implements and furniture with 
Acme Quality Paints than at present. 


: If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished or finished 
im any way there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 


Acme Wuire Leap anp CoLor Works 
Dept. N, Detroit, Michigan 
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for Automobiles 


A battery that is built to “stand up”, to give powerful and de- 
pendable service under the roughest road conditions. A battery 
that has real quality built right into every inch of it—not just 
where it shows most. The battery that “‘costs most to make 
but least to use”. The battery that is made by the oldest and 
largest maker of storage batteries in this country. The battery 
that will consistently give you the starting and lighting service 
that you have a right to expect! 

Write to our nearest sales office for the name of the 
** Exide ’’ Service Station near you. 


The ** Fyray=Exide ’’ for Home Lighting Plants. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
1888 PHILADELPHIA,PA. 1918 4 
New York Boston Chicago eee gy | omg St. Louis Cleveland Toreste 
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The Ring and the Girl 
(Continued from page 306] 


“You had good reason to,” said he. ‘“ You 
never hauled a great hulk of a fellow out of 
a quarry hole before. You saved my life, I 
guess, Milly, for when you called I was headed 
straight for the wrong corridor. I'd lost my 
bearings, with the smoke and all. I never 
dreamed that the right passage was choked 
with the cave-in. I never could have squeezed 
my bulk through the holes I navigated if it 
hadn’t been for the excitement of seeing you. 
But how did you get here and how did you 
happen to think of this old passage ?” 

he did not answer. She was hunting for 
something in her bag. 

“Never mind, now, Arthur. Come around 
tonight and we'll talk it over. If you are 
rested enough you ought to go up over the 
hill and stop those men who are working like 
mad to dig you out. The whole valley is hold- 
ing its breath to hear that siren blow. But 
don’t you dare to tell any one about me. If 
you dol’ll never speak to you again in all the 
world. I’m going home through the woodlot.” 

Waving her hand gaily over her shoulder, 
Milly started down the path to the wood-road 
through the trees back of her father’s farm. 
The man was about to protest, but the glitter 
of something on her hand stayed him. Milly 
was wearing his ring! He turned and clamb- 
ered joyously up the hill to announce his owa 
rescue. 





THE END 


How Not To Have Wormy Apples 


The time to spray for the codling-moth 
which causes wormy apples is close at hand. 
Begin in time but never spray until mostof 
the blossoms have fallen from the tree. Use 
the regulation Bordeaux - arsenical 
mixture. One thorough application 

may, answer, provided that rains do 

not wash off the poison during two 

weeks. Fig. 1 shows an apple from 

which the petals have recently fallen. 

Note the wide-open nature of the 

calyx lobes — the “blossom end.” 

Here the conditions are just right 

Fig.1 for spraying. The apple stands up 
straight on its stem, the cup-like calyx is held 


upright and open—and, 

consequently, a worm and 

a drop of poison rd find 

an easy lodging place to- 

gether in the cup. —s 
Fig. 2 shows the same apple about two 

weeks later. Note that the calyx lobes are 

drawn nearly together, and that the cup is no 

longer a cup. 


The Roll of Honor 


‘At this writing eleven states have ratified the 
Federal Prohibition Amendment, as follows: 





State Ratified Population 
= Mississippi 5 5 bisiaie see Jan. 8 1,501,345 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 8. wi 
1l. Massachusetts..... Apr. 2 3,939,561 


Only twenty-five more states are now needed 
to a the Amendment effective. 

Canada, except for the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario, went dry April 1, and on Decem- 
ber 31 the saloons in Quebec and Ontario will 
vanish, and sale or manufacture of intoxicat- 
ing liquors willbe prohibited throughout the 
Dominion. Under present regulations, the 
manufacture and sale of liquor is prohibited, 
but in Quebec beer may be manufactured and 
in Ontario whisky and native wines may be 
made until the end of the present year. 

Thus, slowly but surely, John Barleycorn is 
being pushed off the earth. 


Statement of the Ownership and Management 
The Farm Journal, published monthly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 

Publishers, Wr.MER ATKINSON Co., Phila., Pa, 
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| The 


Country Boy and Girl 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 





Whew! Four Hundred Degrees Below Zero 
By Latimer J. Wilson 


HE sun shines on half of the moon for fifteen days, and then for fif- 
teen days that part is plunged into darkness. 

Through the telescope the sunrise on one of the large dark natches 
known to be arid plains, but at one time thought to be ‘‘seas,’’ is 
carefully watched to find what changes occur that might be attrib- 

uted to the radiations from the sun. When the shaft of light first darts across 
the lunar landscape it illuminates the spires of the tallest mountains, then it 
spreads down the mountain sides until the floor of the plains begins to glimmer 
in the early morning. 

One of the most ob- 
served places on the 
moon is the ‘‘sea’’ of 
Serenity. Near the east- 
ern border of this plain 
is a small spot known as 
the craterlet ;Linne (1). 
Linne in the early morn- 
ing presents the appear- 
ance of a patch of gray 
light, much like a spot of 
frosted silver. The center 
of this patch is seen to 
be a minute pit into 
which a black needlepoint 
shadow is cast. As the 
sun rises higher above the 
region the grayness dis- 
appears, as also does the shadow, and the center of the crater becomes vivid in 
brilliance. Around it appears a small crown of white light. 

The region of Eratosthenes (2), a pit thirty-seven miles in diameter and 
thousands of feet deep, turns dark inside when the sun shines directly into it. 
The color of its darkness, blue gray at first, turning red brown, suggests vegetation. 

The temperature of the side of the moon in darkness must close to 400° 
below zero, Fahrenheit. The heat of the sun on the moon at midday has an 
intensity strong enough to boil water. The problem before astronomers is, just 
how hot can a surface become when — in the fierce solar rays, after it 
has been exposed to such frightful cold for fifteen days? 

In the opinion of some, the mean temperature of 
about that of melting ice. The total reflecting 
that anything as bright as snow can not exist there in large quantities. 
some of the smaller spots, such as Linne, may contain frost or ice crystals. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, BE PATRIOTIC AND BUY THRIFT STAMPS 
Some Schoolboy—Born 1814 


-@ By J. R. Henderson 





e moon at midday is just 
wer of the moon is so low 
But 








four or five hours the young savage de- 
cided that he’d rather have the young 
white girl teacher for a squaw than the 
education, therefore he attempted to 
carry her to his wigwam. It didn’t 
work, and Buffalo Head was ‘“‘ expelled 
from school.’’ 

The once war-like tribe of Wyandottes 
is now educated. Its members speak 
English and are mostly well off in this 
world’s goods. They no longer go to 
the Indian Medicine Man, but send for a 
white doctor when they are ill. This 

ained the heart of Buffalo Head and 

e determined to learn the white man’s 





language, become a doctor, and use 
‘the palefaces’ medicine.’’ Buffalo 
Head has already learned his A B C’s 


and is making satisfactory pevanees in 
the First Reader. The old Indian is 
quite wealthy, but will not wear the 
clothing of civilization. He is un- 
doubtedly the oldest pupil in any school 
in this or any other country. 


Picture Taking 
By Archie Joscelyn 


HIS is assuming that you have 
an ordinary camera, with rec- 
tilinear lens, equipped with 
1/25, 1/50 and perhaps 1/10 of 
a second speeds, as well as 

bulb and time; also stops 8, 16, 32 and 

64 in the F system. (Some cameras use 

the U. S. system.) You are aber 

familiar with the rudiments of picture 
taking, but it is well to remember these 
few simple points : 














BUFFALO HEAD, Wyan- 
dotte Medicine Man, am at- 
tending a reservation school.”’ 
This ‘‘youngster,’’ who has 

just is one hundred 
and fourth birthday, attended school 
‘‘many moons”’ ago for a term of about 
five hours. His memory is a bit hazy 
about. this incident, but it.seems tha 





of pesneee daughter attempted - to Pen oe ‘the stop used, as 
cate the handsome young in e pieture ; thus, stop It a 
the ways of civilization. At the endof speed of 1/25 of a frome. | you will prob- 


IDEN BENET Base E 


ably get a clearer picture than by using 
stop 8 and 1/50 of a second. If your 
camera is not universal focus, always 
see that the focus scale is properly ad- 
justed. Never take a picture directly 
against the sun; have the sun shining 
over one shoulder. 

Get used to your view-finder. Expe- 
rience is the only guide in this case. On 
the new cameras the view-finder is 
always adjusted properly. 

In taking a picture of falling water, 
use about 1/25 of a second. A faster 
speed will stop all motion, seeming to 
‘* freeze ’’ the water. 

In taking a picture of a swiftly mov- 
ing object, do not stand at one side, as 
the picture will be blurred. Get in front 
and a little to one side, and the picture 
will seldom be blurred. 

Take portraits in the shade. Use a 
small stop and bulb or time exposure. 

In taking snow scenes, allow for the ad- 
ditional brightness of the snow. Always 
use a good brand of films or plates, as 
fast as can be obtained. 


At Grandfather’s House 
By Anne Porter Johnson 
[For the Youthful Orator to recite at school] 


At grandfather’s house, "way back from 
the road, 

The creaking swing curves its rollicking 
load 

Away up over the gay four-o’clocks, 

Clear out to the bed of tall hollyhocks. 

‘*T know you’ll be hurt,’’ comes grand- 
father’s cry, 

‘*Be careful now, dears ; let the old cat 
die.’’ 

And grandmother smiles, ‘‘Oh, grand- 
father! Tut ! 

I’ve heard of some risky capers you cut!’’ 


At grandfather’s house, ’way back from 
the road, 

The fleet pony jolts his rollicking load 

Away down the lane, through the maple 
aisles, 

His silky mane daring the west wind’s 
wiles. 

‘*Oh, children, take care,’’ comes grand- 
father’s call, 

‘‘He’s going too fast ; be careful, don’t 
fall !’’ 

And grandmother smiles, “Oh, grand- 
father, say, 

Just think of the ponies you rode that 
way !’’ 


Make Money by Boarding Pets 


COUNTRY boy or girl, if he or 
she loves to care for animals, 
may combine profit and pleas- 
ure by keeping some city 
child’s pets bap the fam- 

ily’s summer vacation or while away on 
a trip. 

City people will pay well for good care 
given to prized pets during their ab- 
sence. A Shetland pony, a canary, 
Angora cat or a fine blooded dog will 
prove a pleasant companion for the bey 
or girl on the farm, and requires little 
outlay for food. 

If the animals are in first-class condi- 
tion when the owner comes to claim 
them, he will recommend the keeper to 
his city friends, and in this way a 


paying business can soon be worked up. 





When our soldier boys eome home 
they will ask, ‘‘ What did you do ?’’ 

































































































HITE weapons,” 

the teeth, must be 
cared for daily to keep 
them sound and clean. 
Every soldier soon learns 
this lesson. 


Every boy and girl, and older 
folks as well, like to brush 
the teeth with the delicious 


COLGATE'’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Reg.U.S8. Pat. 


It cleans the teeth thoroughly 
and polishes them to their nat- 
ural whiteness. 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton St., N. ¥. 

















Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 
large quantities SURE with 
3 the new, folding, galvanized 


Catch Fis fick 


incisliii titania 
Write Price List i: special offerat 4-00 


er express. Write for 
box of Fish Bait Free. to help introduce. Agents avn 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., R-9, St. Louis, Mo. 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCY CLE 


at a sma ur Attach- 
abie outat Firs Berg CYCLE. has 

i pecial tools required. 
rite tod today + = 

= eee and free b book F 












earn pee 
and second-hand, 635 Ly up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 228, Galesburg, Kansas. 








For oicont work, Lighter; Better. 
shape. W: ; Comfortable. 


Keept ortable, 
Shoes $2.50; Slippers $1.85, postpaid. Money 
back if not satisfied. Ask ee 





SAVE /2 YOUR SHOE MONEY 


our Own Cards, 

Yr 1m str label, book, paper. 

$6. PRESS. Larger $20. Ro- 

$70. Save money. Print for others, big 

pom All al - * ene Write , nae 


for catalog 
4 Co., pes, ‘Meriden, -y 
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Have a Bird Sanctuary 


<9T is patriotic to save the birds. 
== Birds eat insects. Insects destroy 
about $1,300,000,000 worth of grain, 
fruit, vegetables and trees every 
year. Now the birds can’t save all 
that money but they can help to 
save a big portion of it. In the great scheme 
of nature, birds were created to keep the in- 
sects in check. They can do it and do it well. 

By much mismanagement, lack of foresight 
and many other reasons, we have wiped out 
nearly ninety per 
cent of our bird 
life. Now, it’s up 
to us to use aill 
means possible to 
brin back the 
right balance of 
bird lifee When 
you destroy the 
balance of any- 
thing, something 
happens. The bal- 
ance of bird life has 
been upset; that’s - 
one of the reasons 
why the farmers of 
the great potato 
bearing states are 
compelled to pay 
millions for materials to kill potato-bugs. 
Quail, rose-breasted grosbeaks and other spe- 
cies consider potato-bugs the greatest deli- 
cacy, but we haven't enough of these birds 
to do the work. 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club of The Farm 
Journal was among the first, or, as we believe, 
the first, to advocate “every farm a bird 

What we want you to do is this: Make 
your farm a bird sanctuary, let us know the 
number of acres and we will send you free a 
circular which will greatly help you in your 
work. Don’t think it’s going to cost you a 
lot of money. It won’t cost you a cent if you 
will make your own bird-houses, feeding sta- 
tions and bird baths. 

Now folks, don’t delay. Decide now to make 
your farm a bird sanctuary and let us receive 
the glad tidings. Be patriotic! 


Question Box 


RE perches necessary? No. Better 
leave them off, and there is one 
less attraction for the —— 
sparrow. 


What birds walk instead of hop ? 
Blackbird, crow, meadow - lark, 
cowbird and ovenbird. 


Should bird-houses be cleaned in the spring ? 
The largest manufacturer of bird-houses and 
a sincere lover of birds says, “ No,” and we 
agree with him. Leave the houses alone. 


How can cats be prevented from getting 
birds ? Get rid of the cats, or use tin funnel- 
shaped guards around trees and poles ; also by 
planting a Dorothy Perkins rosebush around 
trees which contain nests. 


What are the worst enemies of birds ? Man, 
cats, English sparrows, red squirrels, continued 
rains and late cold weather in spring, floods, 
ice storms, rats, snakes, Cooper’s, pigeon, marsh 
and sharp-shinned hawks; and in some places 
blue jays, crows, grackles and cowbirds. 


How high shall we put our houses? Height 
of nesting places of birds varies: wrens and 
bluebirds from five to ten feet above ground ; 
tree-swallows, eight to fifteen feet; wood- 
peckers and flickers, twelve to twenty feet ; 
martins, twelve to twenty feet; crested fly- 
catchers, eight to twelve feet. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect our feathered friends 


Help save the birds. Copy the pledge, sign 
your name and ad- 
dress, send it to us, 
and your name will be 
enrolled and the club 
button and twenty- 
page guide sent you 
upon receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. Or, 
if a two-color Certifi- 
cate of Membership is 
desired, send tencents. 
There are no dues, no 
fines, no assessments. Ask the school-teacher 
to organize a bird club. More than 836,000 
have signed this pledge. Have you? 
Pledge: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise to 
study and protect all song and insectivorous 
birds, and do what I can for the club. 








The sign 
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No eae at-all 
to make Rootbeer 


at home 


A child can do it. One bottle of 
Hires Household Extract will make 
five gallons, The cost—including sugar 


and yeast—is less than« 
one cent per glass. 


Get Hires Household 
Extract at t your gro. 
cer’s. It is the o 
—the genuine—the na 
you have known all 
your life. 


Hires | 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 
is made direct from the 
pure juices of Nature’s 
roots, barks, herbs and 
berries. 


Beware the cheaper sub- 
stitutes. They aremade from 


, coal tar products and fre- 
quently they are not at all 
good for you. 
Make Rootbeer at home 
again this summer—even as 
our mother used to make 
for you when you were a 









If you cannot 

your dealer, 
order us. 
Enclose 25¢ in stamps. 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
ja, Pa. 




















BE PATRIOTIC! 


HE CHILDREN should be 
taught the economic value 
of the birds. Tell your 


The Liberty Bell 
and present her with a set 
Liberty Bell Bird Club Pic- 
tures. These pictures are in 
exact colors of the birds, and 
each picture is on a stiff card 
7 inches x 9 inches. Nothing 
finer. 25 pictures sent post 
paid for 50 cents. 

THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB PENNANT 





should be shown everywhere. It is made of wool 
felt with white letters, size, 24 inches x 11% inches. 
Sent postpaid for 40 cents. 


THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


, JUST SEND 
7G, 





Y 


and we'll send you this genuine 


$50,000 Guaranty DIAMOND 


ring in e-. Gald Gated Gap 


























Boys Watch Their Money Grow 


HE boys whe were taking animal 

husbandry in the high. school at 

New Richmond, Wis., decided it 

Y would be a good plan to form a 

stock company, so they organized 

with a capital of $169, and in- 

vested in two Shorthorn steers. The boys all 

took their turns in caring for the animals. All 

of the feed was weighed, and the gain that each 

steer made from week to week was recorded. 

Considerable crithmetic was involved. For in- 

stance, the following items had to be figured 

in: Timothy hay, $12 a ton; alfalfa hay, $20; 

ground corn-and-cob, $19; oil-mMfeal, $17.50; 

corn stover, $4; sugar feed, $21. The daily 

ration for each steer consisted of corn-and- 

cob meal, twenty-one pounds; oil-meal, one 

pound; alfalfa hay, ten pounds; corn stover, 
two pounds. 

With good feed and care the steers made 
rapid gains, the weight of the roan steer 
mounting from 875 pounds to 1,068, or an 
average daily gain of nore than two and c half 
pounds; while the red and white steer did 
even better, gaining daily more than three 
and one-quarter pounds, or a total of 245 
pounds. 

The stock compan 
dividend at the end o 


declared a handsome 
two and a half months. 














‘“*Flower in the Buttonhole”’ 


FEW magic tricks at parties are 





always appreciated, and any boy, 
with practise, can perform many 
good ones. 

The “Flower in the Button- 

™ hole” is a good trick to open the 
performance. You take your place before the 
spectators and express mortification over 
your failure to remember to place a flower in 
your buttonhole. After a majestic wave of 
your wand, a flower suddenly appears there. 
The following simple preparations must be 
made before you appear: 

Take any kind of a flower with a strong 
stem. The stem must be cut to about a half 
inch in length and a piece of black cord elas- 
tic or rubber band tied securely to the stem. 
The other end of the cord is passed through 
the buttonhole from the outside and fastened 
on the inside of the lapel, below the button- 
hole. The flower is then hidden in the hand 
on the side opposite from that on which the 
elastic is fastened. When you desire the 
flower to “appear,” merely release the hold 
and the elastic snaps it back into place in the 
buttonhole. 

Any kind of stick will do for a wand. It is 
not necessary to the performance of the 
trick, but it serves to hide the fact that you 
are holding something in your hand, if you 
hold the wand in the same hand, This trick 
should be practised before a mirror until the 
movements are perfected. S. R. White. 


The Wideawakes 
A Brotherhood of farm boys 
Motto: Plow a straight furrow 


Every farm boy should 
‘become a member. To 
join, copy the pledge, 
write name and - 
dress, send to us, and 
your’name will be en- 
rolled and the button 
and folder will be sent 
you free. There are 
no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Men over 
twenty-one enrolled as Honorary Members. 

Wideawakes now number 27,000; 401 clans 
have been formed. 

Membership Certificate, printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, ten cents. 

























































Robt. H. Ingersoll 
Was Himself a Farm Boy 


ei inventor of the famous Ingersoll Watch was brought up 
on a farm. Many a night he did the chores and wondered 
what the time was. He hasn’t forgotten that the farmer needs a 
reliable watch—one that will stand hard knocks and show the time 
around the barns in the dark just as well as in the fields by day. 


Mr. Ingersoll has brought out a new watch. Itis his greatest achievement. 
It shows the time in the dark as clear as day. Until you’ve carried this watch 
you can’t imagine what a help and comfort it is, The 


af AIEEE AER GIR SAIS PRET E RTTEOTD ERNE 
rips REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


has real radium in the substance on the hands and figures which makes them 
glow in the dark like the filament in an electric bulb. And the glow is guaranteed 
for the life of the watch by this company which has made 50-million watches. 











There is no Radiolite but 
an Ingersoll Radiolite 


$2.25 Radiolite 

(In Canada $2.50) 
The regular Ingersoll with 
radium-luminous figures and 
hands. 


Waterbury Radiolite $4.50 
(In Canada $4.50) 


Jeweled, small, stylish, sturdy; 
the watch people want. 


About 
three- 
quarter 

size. 





ROBT. H. INGERSOLL @& BRO. 


New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Montreal 




















Chad i 85c KNIFE for 6G3c 
RAZORSTEEL or af Postpaid. 5 for 62,50. 
= and 1.88. Best hol 



























y Engine or 
Motor. Can be used by hand, 5 styles. 
Absolute satisfaction Guaranteed. 


SOLD DIRECT 
$26.85 FACTORY PRICES 


Sent on 30 days Free trial. 
NO MONEY WN. Write 
for Free Catalog today. 











Meee 


Kee gO ee ae Sages 










Bee, Mk, Mestre, ons 
er fur- an. Ss 
9 in large numbers, with the 
New, Folding, Galvanized $ WIRE TRAP. It 

tehes them like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all 

















Pledge: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, to 
lend a helping hand, to believe in farming, 
and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 












sizes. Write for Price List and Free Booklet on best 
bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 
Dept. 244, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| _ Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 







































Two Ways to Get Wear 
Out of Shoes 


The old way to make shoes wear a long time in 
farm use was to pile on an extra pair of heavy taps. 
This method got results. But it made the shoes 
clumsy, uncomfortable and s#ff as boards. 


The new way to get extra wear from shoes is mere.y 
this—make sure that the new shoes you buy have 
Nedlin Soles, and, when you repair old shoes, put 
on Nedlin Soles or Taps. 


Nedlin Soles are so tough and durable that you get 
the extra wear without the extra weight and without 
the discomfort of stiff soles. 


Yet, with all their durability, Nedlin Soles are much 
easier on the feet than other soles—because they 
are flexible. Moreover they are waterproof, resist 
slipping and do not wear slick on grass or stubble. 


Get Nedlin Soles on the shoes you buy for every 
member of the family. ‘They cost no more than 
other soles to start with and bring you a dig annual 
saving on shoe bills. 


But when you get them make sure that the Nedlin 
trade aie is underneath. Mark that mark; 
stamp it on your memory: Neolin— 

the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 
The Good y ear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Neolin Sole 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


HE Liberty Bell Bird Club members wilt 

find in the following puzzling questions 

an interesting game for an- evening's 
entertainment : : 

1. What bird is used for raising heavy 
weights? 2. What bird does the tailor use ? 
3. What bird assists the President? 4. What 
bird is twenty-one shillings sterling ? 5. What 
bird formed part of Queen Elizabeth’s dress f 
6. What bird is used in making flags ? 7. What 
bird is a domestic animal? 8. t bird is a 
group of small islands? 9. What bird is a 
good friend in a shower? 10. What bird is a 
drinking vessel? 11. What bird is a musical 
instrument? 12. What bird is most favored 
by sweethearts ? 13. What bird is a gold coin ? 
14. What bird must we use in eating and 
drinking ? 15. What bird is part of an organ ? 
16. What’ bird is a jolly good time? 17. 
What bird is sover- 
eign in humble oc- 
cupation ?-18. What 
bird uses a loom ? 19. 
What bird is a fav- 
orite dish of the 
Chinese ? 


A Geographical 
Rebus 

Can you guess the —— 
names of two places |. «: * 4 ‘.% 
in the state of Penn- ad Si 
sylvania that are 
suggested by this picture? Be sure to read 
the lettering on the page, for it represents 
one of the names. 


A Word of Parts 


I am a word of five letters. Multiply my 
fifth by two and you have my first ; divide my 
first by twenty and you have my third ; divide 
my third by five and you have my fourth. Can 
you guess me? 


A Mixed Tea Puzzle 


Miller, the groceryman, sells a popular 
mixture of two kinds 
of tea, one of which 
costs him twenty-five 
cents a pound and the 
other fifteen cents. 
He mixed up forty 
pounds, which he sold 
for thirty cents a 
pound, and gained a 
profit of thirty-three 
and one - third 

cent. Now, how many pounds of the fifteen- 
cent tea did he put in the mixture ? 


Concealed Cities 


Can you find a city concealed in each of the 
following sentences : 

It required ten minutes for Sara to gather 
her wits. 

She was an expert carver on a ham bone. 

Whether I ever receive the goods or not, J 
have the satisfaction of having paid for them. 


Restoring Consonants 


Add one consonant a sufficient number of 
times to the following line of letters to make 
it a readable sentence: 


REORYAEDARRULOUSEORE 




















Answers to Last Month’s Puzzles 


An Odd Lot of Scholars: There must have 
been sixty-one scholars in the class. The 
puzzle is solved by adding 1 to the least com- 
mon multiple of 3, 4 and 5. 

Word Building: Enchantment, calculate, 
destination, estimation, ornithologist. 

Buying Turkeys: The larger bird weighed 
twelve and a half pounds and the smaller 
seven and a half pounds. 

Famous Williams: 1. William Seward. 2. 
William Herndon. 3. William Everett. 4. 
William Rosecrans. 5. William Miller. 6. 
William Adams. 7. William Nelson. 8. William 
Sherman. 


x 
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City Boy: “ Percy, do go and ask the farmer 
éf we can have a goat, This horse is too tall ; 
for the shafts "’ 
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The Safety Valve 


[The opinions below are the opinions of Our Folks—The 


MAY, 1918 


Farm Journal expressly disclaims all responsibility therefor. ] 


NCE upon atime there was a man 
who had just received $87 in bills. 
His wife ed him to put it in the 
bank. He wouldn’t listen, however. 
‘* No bank for mine,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I'll 
put it where I’ll know just where it is.’’ 
As his wife left the room he quickly 
stuck the money in an old clock that 
hadn’t run since the terrible San Fran- 
cisco fire. He had no sooner com- 
pleted the act when the old clock began 
to strike, which brought his wife to the 
door with a look of amazement on her 
face. ‘‘For the land-sakes—that’s the 
first time that clock 


How brightly shines, by comparison, 
the example of another farmer friend of 
mine, who is cheerfully making all sac- 
rifices, whose two boys are. with Persh- 
ing, and who at sixty-five is doing the 
work of a twenty-year-old, with a 
twenty-year-old heart in him! R. B. 


One Rate for All 


We feel very grateful for the way you 
are putting it up to the people that the 
farmer is just as much of a patriot as 
the man behind the gun, and probably 
more necessary to our Nation, our Allies 

and the world, when 





has struck in seven 


it comes to the food 





years !’’ she said. 
** What do you sup- 
pose is thematter?’’ 
**T don’t know,’’ he 
answered in an off- 
hand manner, try- 
ing to appear uncon- 
cerned as he sat 
down. ‘‘ Prosperity, 
I guess,—I see fer- 
tilizer is going to be 
mighty high this 
spring.’ 

A few weeks later 
his wife remarked : 
“*I made a good 
bargain today.”’ 
**How’s that ?’’ he 
inquired. 

**I sold that old 
clock that was on the 
kitchen shelf to a 
jank-dealer and got 

for it.’’ 

‘* You—you—’”’ he 








proposition. All we 
can say is, may your 
good works increase; 
and by this you will 
help the food condi- 
tions of the world. 
You can mark us 
for ones that are 
against the new 
postal rate, which is 
effective July 1, ap- 
plying to all peri- 
odicals. We endorse 
your statement of 
‘‘onerate forall, and 
a Nation united,’’ 
and that the Post 
Office Department 
should operate for 
service to all with- 
outdiscrimination or 
favor to one state or 
ser of states. 
ishing you grand 
success in all your 








tried to stammer, 
but fell over against 
the kitchen sink. 
When he regained 
consciousness he 





I'm putting in a double crop, 
And it’s late when I get through; 

But I'll be glad if it cheers a lad 
Among our soldiers true. 


F Chas. N. Sinnett. 
[One of Our Folks. ] 


undertakings. 
Ear] Broadstock. 
New Madison, O. 


Will Have To Lie 








was lying on the Idle 
sofa with his wife I appreciate very 
standing by him : much the interest 


holding a bottle of ammonia in her hand. 

‘“‘The money,’’ he gasped, ‘‘was in 
the clock you sold. ”’ 

‘Don’t worry about that money,”’ 
she replied, calmly ; ‘‘ that’s been in the 
bank for two weeks. After you went 
out that morning I looked to see what 
made the clock strike.’’ 

Moral: Never hide $87 in an old clock 
unless your wife is a 

Connecticut. Harry B. Stillman. 


Cheerfully Making All Sacrifices 


I am wondering whether we are not 
in need of a few misfortunes to instill 
in all of us a new spirit of patriotic 
cooperation. San 
or instance, one of my farm neigh- 
bors refused to buy Liberty Bonds be- 
cause he said he might not be able to 
sell them at the price he paid for them. 
I asked him what would become of all 
his possessions if Liberty Bonds were 
not the best and safest investment in 
the world? He expressed the. belief 
that we were giving our products to 
France and England and getting noth- 
ingin return. I could not convince him 
to the contrary, and he is holding last 
year’s crops for higher prices. ; 

Ihave not lost hope of seeing, him 
change heart and take up his full share 
of the burden. But does it not seem a 
sad thing that America has been so 
carelessly prosperous and so secure in 
its peace that it is eager gt to per- 
suade a man, a farmer of all men, to 
come to the defense of his country? 


you are taking in the farmers, and also 
the work you are doing to regulate farm 
labor. I agree with you fully in your 
views on the farming interests of the 
country, and the best method of run- 
ars them. 

I have a farm of fifty acres in cultiva- 
tion, and have two boys. They have been 
——- this farm. I am sixty-nine years 
old, and not able to do much work. If they 
are taken away, the farm, so far as I can 
see, will have to lie idle. This is a min- 
ing district, and wages are high, and it 
is very difficult to get farm help here at 
all. § G. 0., Alabama. 


Declared Null and Void 


Owing to the war we are asked to | 
save meats, fats and wheatin the homes, | 


which we are only too glad todo. But 
here in Indiana we had three laws made 
last winter—first, for a new constitu- 
tion; second, woman suffrage; and 
third, a bill closing all saloons the second 
of April. All have been declared null 
and void by the courts, having been 
i by the liquor interests. 

If the Fuel Administration has the 


power to close facteries, why doesn’t it | 


close breweries and saloons to~save 
wheat for us and our Allies and grain to 
feed our stock, as it is almost impossible 
to get either? F. W. B. 
Where We Belong 
I am glad to see that The Farm Jour- 
nal stands with the farmers, which I 
find that gy few papers do. 
Freeman, S. Dak. EE. E. Waltner. 
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Bailey’s Elastic Hose 


Made of Stout Silk, Fine Silk, Linen and 
Cotton. State Which Kind is Wanted. 















We sell only the best goods made. No 
better stocki eg bought = any 
ice. ed 


« Give the exact size of the limb ; we allow 
for pressure. Measure around the limb 
accurately with a tape measure, at the 

— an with the detted 

1 on cut, and place the number of 
‘inches around opposite the dotted lines. 
Be sure to give exact length. In hose to 
£°, ve the knee, give length from 

ttom ef foot to number 5 and from 
number 5 to as high as it os Wanted toa. 

Do not use any liniment or salve on limb ; 

it will kill the rubber. 

We make TO ORDER only, and there- 
fore every stocking is F H. A most 
_. important thing in rubber of any kind 

‘and especially so in these goods. 





Stout Cotten 

Fine Silk or Linea 
Thigh Hose from 0 to 8 - 868.50 $6.00 
H Hose from 0 te T 7.00 4.75 
Knee Hose from 0 to 6 6.00 4. 
Garter Hose from 0 to 4 8.25 2.26 
Leggins from2@te4..... 2.50 1.75 
Knee Ca 4te6.... 0 1.75 
Anklets Sem Oto®. . « we 250 1.75 

. 

Seamless Elastic Hose 


and woven without 
seams. They are more comfortable than the regular 
style and only a little more expensive. 


Silk Linen Silk 
Thigh Hose $7.50 $9.50 Legeins $2.50 $9.00 
Knee Hose 5.00 6.50 Anklets 2.50 2.75 


Garter Hese 2.75 4.00 Knee (aps 2.50 2.75 


Abdominal Supporters 


are agreat benefit to all who need su either asa 
result of surgical operations or because of excess weight. 





Style 
Ww 


This illustrates one of our most popular styles. It is made 
from the best quality of rubber and wil) cive long wear. 
We send postpaid. 

Silk and Rubber .... 68.25 

Linen and Rubber ... 2.75 

We will refund the money on any belt or elastic 

stocking if not satisfactory. 
BAILEY RUBBER CO., 24 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers and Patentees— Everything in Rubber Goods 
100-Page litustrated Catalog FREE 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 

er as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalog & measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 234B State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
ible. I would not know I 
im, myself, only 
ah ht. 


‘The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it."" Over one 
hundred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
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FINGER BOARD 


A great deal depends on whether one 
és up to date or out of date. 


Se your stakes for a hundred per cent 
stand of corn. 


Help your boy to be a prize winner 
this year in some “wa sheep, corn, 
or something good. is whole life will 
be stronger for it. 


The deepest well in the world, already 
7,363 feet deep, is now being drilled on 
the Goff farm, eight miles northeast of 
Clarksburg, in Northern West Virginia. 


For ten cents we can get an oil-can 
that does not leak. A pin-point hole 
will let out oil enough in a few days to 
pay for two or three cans; and what a 
muss it makes, too! 


Enormous quantities of firewood cum- 
ber the forests of this Country while 
thousands have need of fuel. Some 
means of stopping this enormous waste 
ought to be devised. 


Before now I have pushed farm work 
along several days by turning a single 
furrow down across a wet field so that 
the surface water might run off. It 
pays well for the time spent. 


When you see a man grab up an ax 
and whack away trimming fruit trees, 
you may make up your mind that he is 
not a lover of trees. If he were, he 
would take a saw and do a nice, gentle- 
manly job. 


Hen manure that has been out in the 
wet has lostits strength. Not even land- 
plaster can save it. hat little good we 
get from such a mixture will come from 
the plaster. Very little goodness is left 
in the manure. 


Patrick, who used both hands equally 
well, explained his accomplishment as 
follows : ‘‘ When I wasa boy, my father 
always said to me, ‘Patrick, learn to 
cut your finger-nails with your left hand, 
for —— day you might lose your right 
hand.’ ”’ 


No one can tell another just when to 
sow or plant or do any particular kind 
of garden or farm work. The best any- 
body can say is, ‘‘ When time and soil 
and men are ready, go ahead.’’ You will 
come out all right. Even the moon will 
smile on you then. 


About the hardest thing in cleaning a 
wagon or carriage is to get off the oil 
and dust that have hardened about the 
shoulders of the axles. If this were 
wiped off each time after using the 
wagon, it would not harden and the job 
would be much easier. 


Many a good ax-helve has been spoiled 
by being used after lying out in the wet 
all night. The wood is softened by the 
water, so that an extra twist will split 
it from stem to gudgeon. We might 
have put that ax under cover in half a 
minute and saved all that trouble and 
expense. Why didn’t we do it? 


A company has recently been formed 
in Japan to manufacture a substitute 
for celluloid out of soy-beans. This 
substitute is known as ‘‘ satolite,’’ and 
its manufacture will greatly enlarge the 

resent market for the beans. It can 

manufactured more cheaply than 
celluloid, and is said to have many ad- 
vantages over celluloid. 


Many times I have thought when I 
was out in the field, ‘‘ Just as soon as I 
get to the house, I will set that down.”’ 
And that is the last of it. Can’t for the 
life of me think what it was. If I had 
only a stub of a lead-pencil and a note- 
book in my . I might have nailed 
that good t ny es on the spot. Guess 
I’ll carry them hereafter. E. L. V. 


In the time of the Civil War horse- 
flesh was eaten by the people in certain 
parts of the country. It is not at all 
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uncommon for this dish to be served in 
some of the European countries. There - 
is a shop in Portland, Ore., devoted ex- 
clusively to the sale of this meat, and 
the proprietor reports that his business 
has steadily increased since its estab- 
lishment about a year ago. The supply 
is composed almost altogether of two 
and three year old horses or ponies, 
supplied very largely by Indians on 
reservations. 


The Farm Journal stands for a good 
living and 10% profit besides for every 
family on a farm, and the Editors are 
hammering away to help each one to 
get it. Month by month the campaign 
will be continued, and already some of 
the leading agricultural organizations 








A good 
livin 
and 


10% | 


of the Country have endorsed the move- 
ment which began on page 206 April 
Farm Journal, and which is continued 
on page 266 of this May issue. Be sure 
to study and file the articles on both 
pages, and then watch for future helps 
and betterments along the same lines. 
Before we are through, every American 
farmer will realize that he is both pro- 
ducer and investor, and that he must re- 
ceive a fair return for work done and 
money invested if he is to stay in busi- 
ness. Yes, and he will then know how 
to get that return! The entire Nation 
must be awakened to the necessity of a 
good living and 10% for folks on farms 




















The Long Face 
By Walt Mason 


The man who’s always serious, who’s 
solemn all his days, is proné to pain and 
weary us, in fifty-seven ways. These 
times be dark and troublesome, with 
war and saddened homes ; still let your 
laughter bubble some, it does more good 
than groans. I read of endless slaughter- 
ing on red fields over there, and yet no 
tears are watering the hangdowns that 
I wear; ’tis not because I’m frivolous, 
or hardened, that I smile ; but grief will 
only shrivel us, and isn’t worth our 
while. I can’t conceive what Jerry meant 
—that — of old days—who cut out 
joy and merriment, a long lament to 
raise. The man whose voice is pitiful, 
whose face is like a hearse, will queer 
a whole big city full, and break men’s 
hearts or worse. He’s bad enough 
when breezily the world jogs on apace 
when things are coming easily to all the 
human race ; but when the world needs 
heartening, and tears like fountains flow, 
when souls and nerves need smartening, 
why multiply the woe? With sighs for 
this-world’s misery I waste no precious 
time, but with my weapon scissory I 
I steal some cheerful rhyme. 

[Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.] 


Is Your Credit Good? 
By W. A. Freehoff 


Every store of any consequence has a 
retail credit bureau. At this bureau are 
filed the names of all persons who are 
not prompt in paying their bills as well 
as those who pay on the dot. 

These credit bureaus were established 
in order to protect merchants against 
‘*dead beats’’—persons who never in- 





tend to pay their bills. Very few farm- 


ers are classed as ‘‘dead beats,’’ but 
some carelessly allow themselves to get 
unfavorable mention on the books of the 
credit bureau, because they are slack. 
They allow months to pass without a 
word to the merchant about the account. 

t should be every man’s business, if 
he runs charge accounts, to get into 
the ‘‘ Prompt pay—allow him any cred- 
it’’ column. ff he has been careless in 
the past, he should make the rounds of 
the merchants, explain to them that he 
is determined to improve his credit, and 
work out with them a plan whereby his 
bills can be met. 

It is good business, whenever a bill 
can not be met exactly as agreed, to 
write or see the merchant and explain 
matters, so that he will feel that you are 
at least trying to be square with him. 


How To Apply for a Furlough 
[Continued from page 263] 


regularly receiving federal funds, upon ap- 
plication therefor by the presidents or other 
executive heads of such colleges, provided 
such furloughs are voluntarily accepted by 
the persons desired. 

3. Individual applications for furloughs 

~submitted by relatives will be on form 1035 
P. M. G. O., which form will be furnished the 
Local Boards. After Sections 1 and 2 are 
made out by the applicant the form will be 
given the Local Board having jurisdiction of 
the registrant and it will complete Section 3 
of the form and then secure the action of the 
county agent or representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and if there be no such 
county agent or representative, then by the 
government appeal agent of the Local Board. 
The application will then be forwarded to the 
soldier’s post, camp or cantonment commander 
and the soldier given an opportunity to si 
Section 5 of the form, which signature will 
considered as a voluntary application for the 
furlough within the meaning of the law. If 
the furlough be granted, the application will 
be filed by the commanding officer and a cer- 
tificate furnished the soldier to the effect that 
a furlough without pay or allowances, except 
as herein provided, hos been granted for the 
time therein set forth. If not granted, the 
application will be returned by the command- 
ing officer setting forth the reasons for disap- 
proval in Section 6 of the form. 

If the soldier initiate the application, he 
will sign Section 5 of the form, adding thereto 
the name of the person for whom he desires 
to work, and on submission to the commanding 
officer the latter will forward it to the Local 
Board, who will ascertain from the person 
named by the soldier whether such soldier is 
required, and if so the Board will then require 
the filling out of Sections 1 and 2 of the form 
and proceed as if application arose from the 
person named by the soldier in the first place. 

4. Furloughs may also be granted en bloc to 
men that are willing to accept them upon 
requests of farmers when the time to be con- 
sumed in traveling from the post to the oomang 
of labor will not exceed twenty-four hours 
In making these requests farmers will make 
use of form 1035 P. M.G. O., making alter- 
ations to show number of soldiers requested 
and adding that they are in a position to pay 
the wages usually paid in the vicinity, and 
such wages will be paid to the soldiers assist- 
ing them. These applications will be made to 
the Local Boards who will proceed as in the 
preceding paragraph. When the application 
reaches the post, camp or cantonment com- 
mander he will cause it to be indorsed on the 


“back by the soldiers. who desire to accept 


work, and such signatures will be considered 
as voluntary applications within the meanin 
of the law. If oe number of soldiers desi 
pe sb their wishes to accept such furloughs, 
telegraphic authority will be requested by the 
commanding officer upon whom application is 
made from the Adjutant General of the army 
for the granting of such furloughs, stating the 
number of men requested and the number of 
the Local Board through which the request 
was forwarded, giving the recommendation of 
the commanding officer. The Department of 
Agriculture will then be called on for infor- 
mation as to agricultural conditions in the 
particular district, and telegraphic instructions 
then sent the commanding officer. 
By order of the Secretary of War: 
PEYTON C. MARCH, 
Major General, Acting Chief of Staff. 
Official : 
H. P. McCain, 
The Adjutant General. 




















ODD MENTION 


Look at your corn in May, 

And you'll come weeping away; 
Look at the same in June, 

And you'll come home to another tune. 


ie pays to wear your most cheerful 
countenance on the darkest day. That 
is when folks need it most. 


Some heavy hooks in the 
barn to hang the chains of 
various sizes on, so that they 
may be readily seen, save a 

lot of time hunting when one is needed. 


Now that you have read through The 
Farm Journal, turn back and read the 
advertisements. If you can not find the 
article you need, write us. We will look 
it up in our index of 40,000 articles. 


The Y. M. C. A. is meeting a checker-' 
board shortage in the United States by 
converting hundreds of yards of old- 
fashioned checkered linoleum into ser- 
viceable playing boards for American 
soldiers in France. 


It ain’t no use to grumble and complain, 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and 

sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice. Riley. 


The navy is greatly in need of binocu- 
lars and spy-glasses hnot opera-glasses), 
for use at sea. You will be helping your 
aay by loaning such glasses to Uncle 
Sam. Address: Assistant Secretary of 
the Ws Naval Observatory, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The United States Employment Ser- 
vice urges all who need farm help to call 
on their rural carriers and their post- 
masters, and if any folks have helpers 
they can spare, they are urged to report 
the fact to these sources. Most county 

ts are conducting farm help ex- 
es; call on your county agent if 
other efforts fail. : 


Contributions invited from all persons 
ssing gumption and knowledge,who 
now what’s what and whocan stop after 
they have said it. We treat subjects in 
season only; we try to hit the nail on the 
head and not the thumb; we strive to 
know what to leave out as well as what 
to put in; that is, to boil things down; 
we like a little fun as we go along, 
and to keep the paper young in spirit if 
not in years. 

Robert A. Baur, the young artist who 
has drawn most of the Farm Journal 
front-page pictures lately, has volun- 
seeped for service with Base Hospital 
Unit No. 41, University of Virginia, and 

ts to go to France very soon. 
“ Man Behind the Guns”’ illustra- 
tion in this issue is his work; also 
**Comrades ”’ — On page 293 he 
has contributed a little poem called 
‘*Their Way and Mine.’’ And now he 
has gone to serve his Country on the 
field of war. We wish him Godspeed. 


** You don’t like to carry a heavy gate 
any better than I do,’’ says a boy out in 
Minnesota. ‘‘I asked 
Sather to fix up the gates 
with some old cultivator 
wheels, like this illus- 
tration. He said he had 
never heard of the idea 
being tried on that Ex- 
perimental Farm, and 
didn’t believe it would 
work ; but if The Farm 
Journal said it was all 

~ Yight, he would iry it on — 
two of the gates.’’ Show this to your 





father, sonny, and tell him to get busy ; 
it’s a good hunch. We may fix the gates 
that way on that 
some time. 


Experimental Farm 
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Men of the farms 


—geta maximum 
tire value at once 


;are all kinds of tire values. 
You can havesmall value, moderate 
value, or top-notch value in Most Miles 
Dollar. The choice is yours. Don't 
lame anyone but yourself if you choose 
tires y and pay the penalty 
in tire disappointment. 
are the reasons why Firestone Tires come 
up to the 100% mark: In the Firestone Fabrice 
ire: tougher tread; more cushion stock; more 
rubber layers; reinforcement in side 
wall. In the Firestone Cord Tire: numerous 
walls of stout cord; each cord imbedded in 
jum; reinforced bead; hinge thrown high where 
strain has least effect. 
Don't be content with anything, less than thi 
tested e construction and the resulted 
edvantages. One Firestone Tire will lead you 
to become a Fircstone enthusiast. 
Write for our booklet No.34 which shows how 
to increase the mileage of any tire. 


FIRESTONE TIRE. & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio. Branches and Everywhere 


Firestone Tires 
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$450 FORD AUTO 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE 
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Splendid Opportunity 
for Young Men °° ciéicgue Pree 


GRAND RAPIDS VETERINARY COLLEGE 
180 Louis Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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OU will find no car like the Mitchell 
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It is big and roomy, with a 120-inch 
wheelbase. Its 40-horsepower motor ex- 
ceeds every requirement. 


It is a marvelous car in its strength and 
endurance. All safety parts are oversize. 
The parts which get a major strain are 
built of Chrome-Vanadium steel. To every 
part we apply the most radical tests. Every 
part and process gets the most exact in- 
spection. 

The Car of Today 


This is the coming type of car. Men 
are asking and expecting more than they 
used to get. 


Today they buy a car to keep, and they 
want immense endurance. They want 
ample power and room. 


They want a lasting finish. So the finish 
coats on Mitchells are fixed by electric heat. 


They want a car to be proud of—hand- 
some and impressive. A hundred details in 
this Mitchell add some luxury or beauty. 





MITCHELL D-4# 


120-Inch Wheelbase 
Touring Car $1250 3-Passenger Roadster $1250 


Club Roadster $1280 
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40-Horsepower Motor 127-Inch Wheelbase 
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The Greatest Car 


Sold at $1250 Today 


They want comfort on a country road, 
so we equip this car with shock-absorbing 
springs. 


They want smoothness and capacity— 
economy in tires and gasoline. They get 
that in the utmost in this highly-developed 
Six. 

The Best We Know 


This car sells below any comparable car, 
but nothing has been skimped. It repre- 
sents the best we know after 14 years of 
car building. 


The price is due to factory efficiency. 
We build the complete car—chassis and 
body —in a mammoth, model plant. 


Waste has been eliminated. Production 
cost has been minimized by countless ‘ex- 
pert ways. Years have been spent to equip 
this plant to build this type economically. 


Write for our catalog, then see this car 
—our latest—at your nearest Mitchell 
Showroom. It comes in five body styles. 
Write today, for we cannot guarantee this 
price against advance. 


MITCHELL C-42 


48-Horsepower Motor 
Touring Car $1525 Club Roadster $1560 
4-Passenger Surrey $1625 


All prices f. o. b. Racine—Subject to change without notice. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
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